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ABSTRACT 

An international team of researchers studied the 
following asp' cts of training in the Netherlands' retail sector: 
structure and characteristics, institutional and social context, 
employment and labor, changing conditions and their implications for 
skill requirements, and training and recruitment. Data were collected 
from an analysis of social and labor/employment statistics, 
literature review, and case studies of two branches of 
multiple-outlet retail chains and the independent retailers of food 
and nonfood items. All four companies were responding to increasing 
consumer demands for quality and service by ^ increasing ^qual if ications 
required of new employees and providing additional training 
opportunities for staff. Decentralization of the training function 
and differentiation of available training through the introduction of 
workplace training, tailor-made courses, modular and project-style 
training, and individualized training pathways were two emerging 
trends. Shopkeepers often received training from wholesalers 
motivated by shared interests; however, internal training was 
increasing. External training institutes have also begun specializing 
in delivering training tailored to client companies. Most training 
was company specific rather than transferable, and remained primarily 
a matter for individual employers. Most companies were investing 
fairly considerable sums in training/retraining without making any 
attempt to analyze the relative costs and benefits of training. 
(Contains 33 tables/figures and 25 references.) (MN) 
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FORCE 



Formation continue en Europe 
Commission of the European Communities 
TASK FORCE 

Human Resources/ Education/ Training and Youth 
Rue de la Loi, 200; B-1049 Bruxelles 

THE IDEA FORCE 

The future economic strength and the potential for social progress of the European Community 
depends on a consistent impovement in the competence and qualifications of its 1 32.000.000 labour 
force. Better continuing vocational training is one of the essential conditions for the success of the 
Single Market 1993. 

The European Commission is determined to support and give fresh impetus to the efforts which compa- 
nies throughout the Community are making to improve continuing training. 

FORCE is the European Community's action programme for the development of continuing vocational 
traininq. It is focussed on companies, especially on small and medium-sized companies. It involves train- 
ers ana training bodies, employer and union representatives - everyone concerned with improving the 
competence of the labour force. 

WHAT DOES FORCE OFFERS 

FORCE promotes working partnerships in continuing training between companies, training bodies, 
public authorities and social partners. 

These will include: supporting continuing training innovation through a European transnational net- 
work, an exchange programme, transnational and transfrontier pilot projects and projects concerned 
with the evolution of qualifications; assuring, closer policy cooperation between Member States by 
evolving a common statistical means of analysing what is being done in terms of continuing training, 
through regular analysis of relevant contractual policy and collective agreements, and through inquir- 
ies into sectoral needs; supporting the establishment of regional consortia and transnational continuing 
training partnerships which specialise in transferring exemplary good practice to economically weak 
regions. 

JOINING 

You can take part in the FORCE network and apply for financial assistance to join its innovation and 
transfer exchanges and projects if you are: 

a large, medium-sized or small company, a training body working with industry or 
commerce, an employer or trade union body, a training or human resource expert 
or manager. 

Through FORCE you can help improve continuing training in your company, sector or local labour 
market. At the same time you can nelp make an investment in the improvement and availability of con- 
tinuing training - in effect in the working and producing of the future of the European Community. 
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CEDEFOP 



European Centre for the Development of Vocational Training 
Jean Monnet House, Bundesallee 22, D- 1071 7 Berlin 

Institutional status 

CEDFFOP is an autonomous body, independent of the departments of the Commission of the European 
Com.nunities, but its task and activities ore closely integrated with those of the Commission, to which 
the Centre contributes its technical and scientific expertise. 

Working guidelines for the Centre are laid down by its Management Board, whose members repres- 
ent the EC Commission (3), trade unions (12) employers' organizations (12) and governments (12). 
The Management Board decides on the Work Programme, draws up and approves budgets and 
adopts the Annual Report. 

The members of the Management Board are appointed by the organizations they represent and 
remain in office for two years. The chairmanship or the Board changes each year. 



Institutional tasks 

• Information: 

In the field of vocational training, information is one of the Centre's vital tasks. Its documentation service 
and a constantly updated bibliographical database receive information from a network of national 
correspondents, and the information is then made available to a very wide audience, in part via highly 
sophisticated computerized channels. Its carefully planned publishing policy also ensures that the 
Centre's voice is heard on major issues in the field of vocational training. It produces its own regular 
publications (»Vocational Training«, »CEDEFOP flash« and »CEDEFOP flash speciak) and occasional 
publicaiions such as research reports, monographs and manuals. 

• Research: 

CEDEFOP, as a centre for the promotion and coordination of research within the Community, provides 
support in the form of information, expertise and encouragement for the planning and implementation 
of vocational training initiatives in Member States. In so doing it serves as a focus for innovation. 

Consultation: 

CEDEFOP, as an organization supporting the Commission, has the task af promoting a concerted 
approach to vocational training problems. It takes every opportunity to promote and encourage train- 
ing. 
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EMPLOYMENT, WORK AND TRAINING 



1 • 1 Definition and limits of the sector 

Diverging from the 'European classification of 
industries', the definition or the retail trade accor- 
ding to the HBD (Hoofdbedrijfschap Detailhandel 
- Central Industrial Board for the Retail Trade) 
does include the retail trade in bicycles, mopeds 
and motorcycles, and bicycle and motorcycle 
repair shops. Dispensing chemists are not inclu- 
ded in the HBD definition. 
The Dutch Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS) uses 
a wider definition of the retail trade, which also 
covers the sale of cars and sales by petrol sta- 
tions and dispensing chemists. 

1 .2 Structure and characteristics 
of retailing 

1.2.1 Historical development: 
the retail revolution 

Until well into the seventeenth century, the weekly 
and annual markets were the most important 
forums for retailing. The 'shop' as a phenomenon 
did not come into being until later. There is evi- 
dence of a degree of specialization in shop- 
keeping at a relatively early stage: woven 
fabrics, dry goods, Cninese goods, colonial 
goods, ironmongery etc. As early as 1767 there 
was already a highly specialized trade in 
Amsterdam 'of more than a thousand names' 
(EIM, 1974). 

The industrial revolution brought about an impor- 
tant wave of changes in distribution. Mass distri- 
bution was a logical follow-on from mass produc- 
tion. 

In the Netherlands industrialization appeared first 
in the textile sector, with revitalizing effects on the 
retail trade. In about 1 020, for example, we find 
the 'Winkel van Sinkel' selling fabrics to suit all 
tastes and in the latest fashions. For the first time, 
we see a certain concentration and expansion of 
the range carried. Around 1 830, stores were 
opened in Utrecht and Leeuwarden. 
By about 1 860 industrialization had really got 
under way in the Netherlands, and this was linked 
with a general economic revival. 'De BijenkorP, 
the first department store in the Netherlands, was 
established in 1 870. It was followed in 1 877 by 
'Vroom en Dreesmann', which opened its first sto- 
re in Amsterdam under the name 'Magazijn de 
Zon'. The department store was in fact the central 
showcase for all the new products of the industri- 
al revolution. It was truly revolutionary for its time 
in that it was the first to use large windows. 
Under the influence of the up-and-coming adverti- 
sing industry, this meant that more attention could 
be paid to the presentation of goods. The depart- 
ment store was thus able to demonstrate that it 
was 'a home to all markers'. 
The rise of the multiple store at the end of the 
nineteenth century had an unmistakable effect on 
the face of the city. The more or less primitive 
market stalls and doorway shops gave way to 
real shopping streets. 

The rise of the multiple store also provoked a 
reaction from independent shopkeepers who saw 
their livelihoods threatened, particularly in peri- 
ods of economic decline. Forms of collaboration 



such as purchasing cooperatives and voluntary 
chains, for example, actually date from before 
the Second World War. The first voluntary chain 
in the Netherlands (Spar) wos founded in 1932, 
a period of deep recession (E1M, 1974 and 
1978; Dejong, 1990). 

A second wave of change in distribution was 
caused and intensified by the introduction of the 
self-service system. This labour-saving distribution 
techniaue - used for the first time in the 
Netherlands in 1947 - led initially to the distribu- 
tion form of the self-service shop and subsequent- 
ly to various derivatives of this, such as supermar- 
kets (in the late nineteen-fifties), discount stores (at 
the end of the sixties) and, in the nineteen-seven- 
ties, hypermarkets. This new distribution tech- 
nique also reinforced processes of paralleling 
(widening the range), increase in the average 
size of firms and concentration. 
The self-service system has not only changed the 
face of the distribution sector, it has also radically 
altered the task of the sales staff and the role of 
the customers. Self-service is a form of visual sel- 
ling, since the product has to sell itself without the 
help of the sales staff. The customer has become 
part of the seller's organization (Mok, 1982). 

The wave of change set in motion by the self-serv- 
ice principle has not even ended yet and a new 
wave of change is already breaking: the use of 
information technology in distribution. The expec- 
tation is that this application will likewise lead to 
dramatic changes on the distribution scene. 

1.2.2 Form of distribution 

There are thus continual changes in the distribu- 
tion mechanism. New distribution techniques and 
forms of distribution have succeeded and are suc- 
ceeding one another at an ever-faster rate. It has 
been said about the dynamic character of distri- 
bution, "There is only one sure thing about distri- 
bution, it changes constantly" (EIM, 19781. 
Small and medium-sized business still plays an 
important role in this dynamism. Many new distri- 
bution formulas are used for the first time by 
businessmen in small and medium-sized firms, 
either because of the need to adapt to changing 
economic and social conditions (such as hiaher 
costs, significantly increased competition from 
large-scale businesses and the altered buying 
behaviour of more mobile consumers), or out of 
autonomous entrepreneurial spinf. It can be noted 
in this context that, for instance, the self-service 
system, many kinds of boutiques, the DIY (Do-lt- 
Yourself) store and the garden centre all origi- 
nated in the small business sector. It was only 
after new formulas like this had proved successful 
in practice that they were taken on board and 
developed further by large-scale enterprises. In 
addition, large-scale business has also introduced 
new distribution forms of its own, such as the 
hypermarket and the catalogue shop 
(Nooteboom, 1986). 

As we have said, the small business sector has 
not passively allowed the competition from big 
business to roll over it. By mutual cooperation, the 
small and medium-sized business sector is 



endeavouring to neutralize the economies of sca- 
le enjoyed by large companies. Traditional forms 
of collaboration, set up with this objective, are 
the purchasing cooperative and the voluntary 
chain. In recent decades these have developed 
along the lines of marketing organizations. This 
has not happened without a struggle. Developing 
and operating tighter shop formulas is very likely 
to encounter resistance from existing members, 
since they often regard this as a serious erosion 
of their independence. Nevertheless, it is often 
necessary to maintain small and medium-sized 
businesses market share, which has been put 
underpressure particularly since 1975- see table 1 . 

A newer form of collaboration is franchising. This 
almost always involves working under a uniform 
name with a tight formula. This type of collabora- 
tion has been growing very well, particularly 
since 1 975. The number of sales outlets operated 
by franchise organizations rose by 25% between 
1980 and 1985. 

Bom manufacturers and (chain) store companies 
use the franchise formula. It makes it possible for 
independent entrepreneurs to operate under the 
flag and the name of the chain store. In this way. 
big business succeeds in utilizing the strengths or 
the independent entrepreneur in its own organ- 
ization. Conversely, small and medium-sized 
firms succeed in copying the strengths of the la- 
rge company. Independent shopTceepers with 
complementary businesses (such as bakers, gre- 
engrocers, butchers) can achieve the one-stop- 
shopping advantage of the supermarket by brin- 
ging their shops together under one roof. 
Finally there is the concession system in which a 
particular (small) retailer operates as a concession- 
aire and runs a shop within another (larger) 
shop. Examples include a butcher in a supermar- 
ket or a florist's kiosk in a department store. There 
are signs that this shop-within-a-shop concept is 
increasing in importance, because large-scale 
enterprises are restricting themselves to their core 
business and are having peripheral activities car- 
ried out by specialists on a concession basis. 
Table 1 - Market shares of small and medium - 
sized enterprises (SME) and large-scale enterpri- 
ses in retail (in percent) 



Description 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Food and 

beverages 

SME 

(<100 employeess 79 75 67 58 53 
Large-scale 

enterprises (>1 00) 21 25 33 42 47 



Consumer 

durables 

SME 

Large-scale 

Total 
SME 

Large-scale 



74 73 74 68 63 
26 27 26 32 37 



76 74 71 63 59 
24 26 29 37 41 
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Source: CBS; processing by EIM (Economic Institute for Small 
and Medium-sized Business), 

It is estimated that more than half of all small 
retailers today are involved in one form or an- 
other of commercial cooperation. This, added to 
the market share of the large-scale retail firms 
(see table 1), means that by far the greater part 
of the retail trade is organized. This development 
has far-reaching implications for commercial rela- 
tions in the production and marketing chain, 
since the power in this chain is shifting to some 
extent, particularly in the food sector, from the 
manufacturer and wholesaler to the retailer. This 
has meant that the relation between manufactur- 
ers and retailers can take on the character of 
account management, with manufacturers gear- 
ing their output to the needs of the retail trade. 
Other manufacturers seek a solution in a different 
direction. Some, for example, set up a franchise 
organization so that they can continue to sell their 
own products profitably. 

In 1 990 the total private consumption of goods 
and services amounted to 281 billion guilders. 
Total private expenditure through the retail trade 
amounted to more than 116 billion guilders in 
1990. This means that in 1990 the share of pri- 
vate consumption through the retail trade was 
something over 41% (in 1980 it was 46%; (De 
Jong, 1990). The remaining 59% was spent in 
other sectors: insurances, tourism, catering, etc. 
etc. 

As we showed above, this money is spent in dif- 
ferent forms of enterprise (chain stores, voluntary 
chains, franchise organizations, purchasing and 
sales cooperatives and concessions) and in differ- 
ent types of shop (department stores, specialist 
shops, supermarkets, etc.) which exist alongside 
one another and have an equal right to exist. 

Figure 1 shows how the retail trade can be bro- 
ken down into types of business. Firstly, a distinc- 
tion can be made between shop and non-shop 
selling. Retailers who operate their businesses in 
shop premises come into the first category, and 
retailers who are not tied to a specific shop loca- 
tion come into the second. 



Shop selling takes place on the one hand from 
specialist shop:, which operate in virtually all sec- 
tors, and on the other from non-specialist shops. 
In the food sector the best known are supermar- 
kets, in non-food they are department stores, and 
in the combined form of food/non-food they are 
the hypermarkets. 

Non-shop selling breaks down into personal and 
impersonal selling. Personal selling includes street 
trading and direct sales. Impersonal selling takes 
place through a mail order company or by tele- 
shopping (Ravesioot, 1989). 

Figure 1 - Breokdown of retailing by type of business (percent- 
ages of turnover; Source: Rovesioot, ) 989) 



retail trode 
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shop selling 
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At 70%, specialist shops have the largest market 
share. Twenty percent of this turnover is genera- 
ted by around 450 large-scale chainstores with 
about 10,000 outlets. The independent small and 
medium-sized sector (fewer than 100 employ- 
ees), with approximately 120,000 specialist 
shops, account for 50% of total turnover (see 
tables 2 and 3). The specialist shops respond to 
competition from the supermarkets by projecting 
an image of quality and craftsmanship (a prime 
example is the 'family baker'), personal guidance 
of the customer, further specialization of goods 
offered and/or of customer groups, geographical 
amalgamation in the form of 'shopper halls' 
(covered produce markets) 'food courts', and 
shopping markets and by more far-reaching co- 
operation. Purchasing cooperatives have been in 
existence for years, but cooperation on the selling 
front has now also become a focus of interest. 
Most far-reaching of all is the cooperation in fran- 
chising, where shopkeepers are provided with a 
completely standardized formula. 



Supermarkets have a retailing market share of 
15%. They profit from the great demand for one- 
stop shopping. This demand is explained by: 
-the number of small households and families in 
which both husband and wife work outside the 
home, leaving less time for shopping; 
-the demand for shopping efficiency, since the 
consumer is not prepared to devote much effort to 
food-buying; 

• vhe mobility brought about by increased car 
ownership; 

• the storage life of foods because of freezers, 
special packaging etc. (Ravesioot, 1989). 

Definitions of forms of distribution 

Supermarket: 

a self-service store with a lege sales area (from 
400 to 2500 m 2 ), in wh:,.. all fresh produce 
groups are generally sold alongside groceries. 
Department store: 

a large retail establishment with a wide range of 
different, not necessarily related groups of items 
which are sold from different departments. There 
are two variants', 'conventional' department stores 
with a sales floor area in excess of 7500 m 2 , and 
'variety stores' with a sales floor area from about 
100 to 7500 m 2 . 
Hypermarket: 

a department store style of distribution, character- 
ized by a wide and shallow range containing a 
great many groups of durable and non-duraole 
consumer products that are sold by the self-serv- 
ice system. Hypermarkets are usually located out- 
side or on the outskirts of large towns and hove a 
sales area of more than 2500 m 2 . 
Specialist shops 

aim at the less price-sensitive market by means of 
narrow but deep ranges. 
Non-shop selling: 

retailing that is not tied to a particular shop loca- 
tion. This includes street trading (for example mar- 
ket trading), direct sales such as party selling (for 
example Tupperware) or direct sales by a fac- 
tory, mail oraer firms and teleshopping, in which 
the selection and/or ordering is done via a screen 
or over the telephone. 

In the early eighties the supermarkets were char- 
acterized by efficiency, little added value and 
low prices. In recent years, however, the trend 
has changed direction. 

In response to consumers' increasing awareness 
of price and quality, supermarkets are trying to 
set themselves apart in two ways. 

• On the one hand they offer added value (up- 
grading by, among other things, more service, 
deeper ranges and more environmentally-friendly 
items). This upgrading is often achieved by work- 
ing with concessionaires (independents as sub- 
tenants). There are numerous butchers, bakers, 
dairy specialists, wine merchants, chemists, to- 
bacconists and florists who carry on their 
specialization as a 'shop v/ithin a shop'. 

• On the other they perpeiuate the price image 
by even more far-reaching cost control, achieving 
this primarily through concentration, automation 
and carrying their own brands (Ravesioot, 
1989). 
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In the retail sector, department stores have had a 
market share of 5 to 6% for over two decades. 
There has however been a siiifr towards variety 
stores at the expense of the larger conventional 
department stores. Three developments have wors- 
ened the position of these conventional depart- 
ment stores. 

• The increasing scale and concentration among 
competitors meant that the department stores' tra- 
ditional advantage because of cost and purchas- 
ing economies was lost. 

• The nature of the competition has changed dra- 
matically in the past few decades: on the one 
hand (quality) specialists and on the other (large- 
scale) low price formulas. The problem facing trie 
department store is that the cost structure to com- 
pete on price is lacking, while to compete on 
quality they have to approarh the professionalism 
of the specialist shops. In other words the depart- 
ment store has found itself in the middle, as a 
result of which the commercial formula has be- 
come blurred. A situation in which the depart- 



ment store is in danger of being squeezed by the 
pressure from the top and the bottom end of the 
market. 

• In the nineteen-sixties and seventies the shop- 
ping function of the city centres, the traditional 
location of the department store, deteriorated. 
Moreover, new shopping centres grew up in 
areas of the city outside the centre, and these can 
actually be seen as direct competitors of the 
department stores because they also offered one- 
stop shopping (Ravesloot, 1989). 
In terms of size, however, these shopping centres 
cannot be compared with the huge shopping cen- 
tres located outside towns in France. 
In order to regain a clear and attractive image 
among consumers, the department stores changed 
their range in the mid-eighties, w h a heavy 
emphasis on fashion and fashion-related products. 
This form of specialization is often coupled with 
the introduction of concessionaires and with a 
degree of upgrading. Some department stores 
are clearly more successful in this than others. 



Table 2 - Estimated market shares in 1990 (in percent of retailing turnover*] 



market share 



total 



super- 
market 



department 
store 



hyper- 
market 



specialist 
shop 



street 
trade 



man 
order 



Retailing 

a. of which 
SME 

Large-scale firms 

b. of which 
food 
non-food 



100 



62 
38 



40 
60 



15 



5 

10 



14 
1 



1 

4 



1 

4 



70 



50 
20 



20 
50 



*oll figures approximate 

In the early nineteen-seventies the expectations 
for hypermarkets were very high. Clearly, con- 
sumers were tending more and more to go to large- 
scale, standardized shops. After strong initial 
growth in the seventies, however, the hypermar- 
ket sector has stabilized in terms of both numbers 
and size. This development runs totally counter to 
the original projections. Certainly in comparison 
with otner countries, the growth of this form of 
distribution has lagged behind. The main explan- 
ation for the limited significance of Dutch 
hypermarkets is the restrictive legislation which 
came into being as a result of political pressure. 
However, there may well be other reasons for the 
hypermarket's lack of success. 

• The generally good, fine-meshed network of 
shops in the Netherlands. 

• Many supermarkets, chain stores and other 
retailers also offer large shop areas, low prices 
and shopping efficiency (particularly in the food 
sector) 



Source: E!M. 

• Most hypermarkets do not have national chain 
stores., service organizations (banks, post office) 
and a range of refreshment facilities in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

• The lack of suitable locations for hypermarkets 
in the Netherlands (Ravesloot, 1989). 
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Table 3 - Estimated number of sales outlets in 1990* 



hrnnchp*; 


total 


super- 
mnr kpt 

l 1 l \J I r\C 1 


department 
store 


hyper- 
market 


specialist 
shop 


street 
trade 


Retailing 


155,000 


5,000 


270 


30 


130,000 


20,000 


a. of wnich 
SME 

Large-scale 
enterprises 


142,500 
12,500 


2,500 
2,500 


110 
160 


30 


1 20,000 
10,000 


20,000 


b. of which 
food 
non-food 


45,000 
1 1 0,000 


5,000 


270 




30,000 
100,000 


10,000 
10,000 



1. 



* all figures approximate 



Source: EIM. 



Non-shop selling has an 8% market share in retail- 
ing. Street trading accounts for 6% of this. The 
number of market, street and river traders 
reached an all-time low in the nineteen-seventies 
(around 13,000) but has since recovered to 
around 26,000 now. 

For the time being, direct selling is of marginal 
importance. The great majority of direct sales 
take place through party selling, with a turnover 
of about 200 million guilders. 
The turnover of Dutch ma/7 order firms amounts to 
about 1.9 billion guilders, 2% of the retail trade 
total. A large and growing proportion of this turn- 
over is achieved on textile goods. Home furnish- 
ings, books and household items also account for 
an important share of turnover. !n addition to the 
traditional mail order firms with a general pro- 
duct range, more ana more specialist mail order 
firms (with such products as books, food, cosme- 
tics) have appeared recently. Another develop- 
ment is that more orders are being placed by tele- 
phone. Mail order customers are primarily 
women from younger and larger households, 
living in small towns or in rural areas and belon- 
ging to the average and below-average social 
classes. The volume of mail order shopping per 
head of the population in the Netherlands is low 
in comparison with other European countries. A 
possible explanation for this is the good shop 
density in the Netherlands, even in rural areas, 
and the short distances to the towns. 
Teleshopping's share of the Dutch retail trade is 
negligible since it is still more or less in the exper- 
imental phase. It is to be expected that mail order 
firms, in particular, will be looking hard at the 
sales opportunities presented by teleshopping. 
Other companies, however, particularly the lar- 
ge-scale retail firms, will also see opportunities to 
boost their sales by means of the small screen. 
One of the principal obstacles to the development 
of teleshopping is the lack of suitable equipment 
in consumers' homes (HBD, 1990). 



1 .2.3 Number and size of the firms 

In 1 950, there were almost 200,000 stores in the 
Netherlands. At that time there was almost literal- 
ly a shop on every street corner. By 1970 the 
number had dropped to 165,000 and in 1990 
there were around 137,000 retail enterprises, 
operating some 155,000 sales outlets. 
The decrease in the number o$ . hops has gone 
hand in hand with an increase in the average 
size of the remaining outlets. The most obvious 
example of this is the retail trade in food and 
beverages. It is this sector, above all, that has 
experienced the development from a shop with 
assistants serving the customers, through self-serv- 
ice store and supermarket to discount store and 
hypermarket. The number of shops in the food 
sector has been drastically reduced - from 
83,000 in 1950 to 28,000 in 1985. This devel- 
opment has generally taken place at the expense 
or small, independent rocers. While the turnover 
of those who remainec did indeed rise, in this 
period they nonetheless saw a significant share 
of the market go to the big chains (see table 1), 
despite the fact that many independent grocers 
started working together in commercial 
organizations in order to be able to achieve as 
far as possible the same economies of scale as 
the large firms. 

Many retail businesses are still small. Half of all 
retail enterprises have no salaried employees. 
Table 4 shows that retailing is under-represented 
in all sizes of businesses from 9 employees 
upwards. 

Table 4 - Percentage of firms by number of employees in 1990 

retail all sectors 



0 to 4 salaried employees 


80.5 


78.9 


5 to 9 


9.7 


7.4 


10 to 49 


4.2 


6.3 


50 to 99 


0.2 


0.7 


1 00 and more 


0.1 


0.5 


unknown 


5.2 


6.2 



Source: Chamber of Commerce. 
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1.3 The institutional and social context 

The crisis of 1929 brought about the first /eg/s/a- 
tive measures in the field of economic regulation. 
The earliest measures were primarily emergency 
acts, such as the Crisis Import Act of 1931 and 
the 1933 Agricultural Crisis Act. During the 
second half or the nineteen-thirties more perma- 
nent legislation was passed, aimed at ensuring 
sound economic development. Politicians became 
convinced that the government could not limit its 
intervention in society to issuing negative direc- 
tives to rectify or ameliorate crisis situations, and 
that it had to demonstrate its responsibility 
towards society by taking on the one hand regu- 
latory and on the other protective measures. 
One example of this - and also the first major 
law relating to retailing ond trades - is the Small 
Business Establishment Act of 1937. Others are 
the Trading Hours Act of 1951, the 1956 
Economic Competition Act and the 1961 Hire 
Purchase Act. 

The Small Business Establishment Act not only 
aimed incidentally at combatting the conse- 
quences of the crisis situation, but also and pri- 
marily at raising the standard of operations in 
retailing and trades. Until 1937, any Dutch per- 
son who wanted to could start up a retail esta- 
blishment or set himself up as a tradesman with- 
out anyone asking about his qualifications. The 
Small Business Establishment Act put an end to 
this. A major reason underlying the introduction 
of this act was the great influx of people into 
retailing and the trades during the economic 
recession of the nineteen-thirties. 
The Small Business Establishment Act of 1937 - 
later replaced by the 1954 Companies 
Establishment Act - laid down business licensing 
conditions relating to knowledge of commerce, 
occupational competence and credit-worthiness. 
The act made it necessary to demarcate the 
boundaries between sectors and to ensure that 
there was appropriate training for each individu- 
al sector. 

By about 1950 virtually all the major sectors in 
retailing and trades were subject to a business 
licensing order, so that a widespread network of 
business training courses had also grown up. The 
occupational competence component was provid- 
ed by training organized on a sector-by-sector 
basis. In most cases this was later expanded with 
refresher and further training courses for employ- 
ers and employees. 

While they presented no problem to the trades, 
the sector boundaries were increasingly seen as 
restrictive by the retail sector since there was an 
evident trend towards non-specializction. For this 
reason, retailing was taken out of the 1954 
Companies Establishment Act in 1970 and cover- 
ed by a separate Retail Businesses Establishment 
Act. With some exceptions, this Act enables the 
retailer to make up his range as he sees fit. 

In recent years ihe government hai been pursuing 
a deregulatory policy. The aim of this policy is to 
regulate less by means of legislation and to leave 
more to the responsibility of the various parties 
involved, such as employer organizations and the 



trades unions. At the moment, the government is 
trying to work towards the repeal or at least 
easing of the business licensing legislation. These 
attempts are currently encountering stiff resist- 
ance, particularly from existing shopkeepers and 
their representatives. There are also moves 
towardj the liberalization of shop opening hours, 
since the legislation in this area - the most recent 
Trading Hours Act dates from 1 976 - is no longer 
in line with the altered living and working pat- 
terns of Dutch citizens. At present, Dutch shops 
are allowed to open for a maximum of 52 hours 
a week. Shops are closed on Sundays. They are 
usually open on weekdays from nine in the morn- 
ing until six in the afternoon, except on 
Saturdays, when they close at 5 p.m., and on 
one late shopping night, usually Thursday or 
Friday, when closing time is 9 p.m. In compari- 
son with other European nations, the law dealing 
with opening hours in the Netherlands is on the 
restrictive side. Experiments in which fewer legal 
restrictions apply were recently started in a num- 
ber of so-called 'D' districts (Deregulation dis- 
tricts). Early indications are that neither the shop- 
keepers nor the employees are showing much 
enthusiasm for making any changes. 

Aside from this regulatory and protective legisla- 
tion there is also legislative regulation in the field 
of labour relations and working conditions in 
companies. 

Under the terms of the Works Councils Act of 
1982, companies have a duty to set up a works 
council if they are employing 35 people or more 
who work for more than 1 3 hours a week. In 
1990 there were about 1 50 works councils in the 
retail sector, more than a third of which are to be 
found in the four largest concerns. When one 
compares this with the more than 1 90 retail firms 
employing more than 100 people and the much 
greater number with between 35 and 100 
employees, it is clear that many retail firms are 
not meeting the requirement imposed in the 
Works Councils Act. 

With the introduction of the Remaining Groups 
Safety Order in 1990, the Working Conditions 
Act also became applicable in its entirety to the 
retail trade. This means that companies nave to 
meet requirements in respect of trie concern for 
the safety, health and welfare of their employees. 
The act also states that the concern for working 
conditions is the joint responsibility of employer 
and employees and that tney must work together 
to promote this concern. 

The employers in retailing are organized by sec- 
tor. The HBD listed 43 sectors in 1991 . Not infre- 
quently, there are various employers' organiza- 
tions operating in one sector. These sector organ- 
izations are generally affiliated to one of the 
central employers' organizations. These are the 
KNOV (Koninklijk Nederlands Ondernemings- 
verbond - Royal Dutch Business Federation) and 
the NCOV (Nederlands Christelijk Onder 
nemingsverbond - Dutch Christian Business Fe 
deration) for small and medium-sized firms and 
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the FGB Council (Road voor het Filiaal- en 
Grootwinkelbedrijf- Council for chain stores and 
large-scale retail firms) for the big enterprises in 
the retail sector. And there are other separate 
employers' organizations for cooperative employ- 
ers in the food sector and for street traders. 
Most organized employees are members of the 
Service Sector Union of the FNV (Federatie 
Nederlandse Vak^erenigingen - Dutch Trades 
Union Federation) or the Service Sector Union of 
the CNV (Christelijk Nationaal Vakverbond - 
National Christian Trades Union Federation). 
These service sector unions also represent wor- 
kers in the commercial services sector. Some 
employees in the retail trade are organized in the 
FNV Foodstuffs Un ion or the CNV Industry and 
Foodstuffs Union. The degree of organization 
within the retail sector is generally low. 
According to estimations it is about 5 percent. 
Most employees are covered by a Collective 
Labour Agreement (CLA). In 1990 there were 
nine sector CLAs, three association CIAs (for 
shop staff of large-scale firms selling food, large- 
scale firms selling textiles, and academic and 
importing booksellers) and some company CLAs. 
In the sectors without their own CLA (including 
electrical equipment retailers, office stationers 
and chemists) the Secondary Working Conditions 
Order (VSAD) applies. This Order is in line with 
what has been agreed in the sector CLAs. 
Assistants who work for fewer than 1 2 hours a 
week are, until now, usually excluded from the 
CLAs. Negotiations are on-going to cover this 
group in a CLA too. 

A survey carried out by the DCA (Dienst 
Collectieve Arbeidsvoorwaarden - Collective 
Employment Conditions Department) indicates 
that training and employment creation agree- 
ments had been mcde in 67% of the 1 989 CLAs 
in the trade and catering sectors. This percentage 
is roughly equal to the percentage for the aver- 
age oral! industrial sectors. CLAs in industry, con- 
struction and agriculture more often contain these 
types of agreements, those in the transport and 
service sectors less often (DCA, 1990). 

The DCA also looked at the sectors in which so- 
cial funds have been set up. These social funds, 



set up as part of CLAs, have ■ , their prime objec- 
tive to stimulate activities aimed at improving the 
social climate in firms. Means for the funds are 
obtained through a wage levy. In 1989 there 
were six social funds in the retail sector (not inclu- 
ding individual companies' social funds) - for the 
butchers, the bakers, the food sector, textile retail- 
ing, furniture retailing and the mixed sector. The 
size of the levy (as a percentage of wages) ran- 
ged from 0.05% in textile retailing to 1.10% for 
the butchers. Social funds are not only used for 
training purposes but also for supporting trade 
union policies and for improving labour conditi- 
ons in firms. In particular in the case of the but- 
chers, the bakers and the furniture retailers, the 
resources from the social fund are used for train- 
ing. In comparison v/ith other sectors, it is only 
incidentally that funds to stimulate training are 
released through the CLA in the retail sector (Van 
Uitert, 1991). 

1 .4 Employment and labour 

Grovvih in the number of people employed. In the 
period 1960 to 1985, the number of people 
employed in retailing rose from 415,000 to 
450,000 (see table 5). Only in the first half of the 
eighties there was temporarily a decline. 
This drop occurred exclusively in the consumer 
c? cables sectors (furniture, clothing, footwear). In 
tl food sector there has been a constant increase 
in the number of jobs, even in the period from 
1980 to 1985. This contrasting development is 
probably related to the fact that sales in the con- 
sumer durables and fashion sectors are much 
more dependent on the economic situation than 
those in the food sector. 

After 1985, with the economy clearly reviving, 
the number of people employed in retailing again 
rose, in both the food and non-food sectors. In 
1 986 and 1 987 employment rose by 9,000 and 
14,000 jobs respectively. There wos also signifi- 
cant growth in the number of employees in the 
retail sector between 1988 and 1990. The exact 
figures are not yet available. The growth in the 
number of jobs is expected to be more modest in 
1991 and 1992. 
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Table 5 - Employment in retail sector (x 1 000) 



year 


full-time 
number 


employees 
volume* 


employees 


total self-employed/ 

incl. family members 

part-time 

number volume number volume 


total 
number 


volume 


1960 


149 


153 


165 


25 


12 


239 282 


415 


449 


1965 


192 


183 


201 


38 


18 


203 241 


434 


444 


1970 


199 


182 


206 


53 


24 


166 197 


421 


404 


1975 


206 


172 


204 


77 


32 


140 159 


424 


364 


1980 


216 


173 


219 


120 


46 


130 144 


467 


365 


1985 


194 


152 


209 


143 


57 


111 122 


450 


332 


1986 


189 






166 




111 


459 




1987 












111 


473 




* volume 


■ labour vo 


ume in man-years 


(one man year 


being 2080 hours) 




Source: CBS, Labour 


Volume Project EIM. 
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Decrease in the labour volume. Looking at the 
volume of labour, the opposite is the case. 
Employment fell from a volume of 449,000 man 
years in 1960 to 332,000 man years in 1985. 
The causes of this development are self-service 
(the customer has become part of the seller's 
organization) and economies of scale (large 
shops have crowded out small (family) firms). 

The shift from full-time to part-time. The figures 
show that a great many part-time jobs have oeen 
created in retailing since 1960. In 1960, some- 
thing over 1 4% of workers in the retail sector had 
a part-time job. In 1970 this was 21% and by 
1986 it had reached 47%. Until 1980, the num- 
bers of both full-time and part-time jobs in retail- 
ing grew. From 1980 onwards, the number of 
fuH-time jobs dropped while the number of part- 
time jobs continued to rise. 
In 1986, part-time jobs accounted for almost a 
quarter (24.8%) of all employment in the 
Netherlands. At 47%, the retail sector is clearly 
much higher. Part-time work is a characteristic 
feature of the retail sector. The rate of part-time 
work is high for two reasons. Firstly and most 
importantly, retail trading is subject to peak times 
and quiet periods. It is therefore more efficient to 
hire workers for certain hours only. Secondly, the 
hours of opening are usually longer than the nor- 
mal working hours for an individual. 
Part-time work can be broken down into part-time 
work on an irregular basis - workers called in by 
the firm when they are needed - and workers who 
have a regular contract for fewer than the usual 
number of hours (i.e. about 40) per week. Part- 
time workers who are called in have a contract 
that stipulates a minimum number of hours, but 
they usually work more than this. There has been 
a major increase in this kind of work - which is, 
of course, the most flexible form - in Dutch retail- 
ing. In consequence, the proportion of part-timers 
who worked for fewer than 20 hours a week rose 
from 15% in 1980 to 27% in 198.. 

The shift from self-employed to employees. In the 
period from 1960 to 1985 the number of self- 



employed shopkeepers and family members 
working with them fell from 239,000 to 
1 1 1 ,000. In the same period, the number of self- 
employed shopkeepers declined from 138,000 
to 83,000, while the number of employees rose 
from 174,000 to 337,000. 
The drop in the number of self-employed was 
brought about by competition from large retail 
firms that were able to take advantage of effi- 
ciencies of scale. 

From 1985 onwards, the number of family mem- 
bers working in the business and the number of 
self-employed shopkeepers stabilized. As we 
have already said, about half of all independent 
shopkeepers are now involved in some form or 
other of commercial collaboration which implies 
to a lesser or larger extent an involvement of 
other parties in the management decisions taken 
at firm level. As well as a decrease in the number 
of self-employed retailers there is thus also a de- 
cline in quality: the extent to which the remaining 
self-employed retailers can operate freely; i.e. 
without having to take into account guidelines of 
others. 

Traditional elements: a high proportion of women 
and young people. In 1971 , 52% of employees 
in the retail sector were women. In 1 977, the pro- 
portion of women had risen to 56%. In the period 
that followed the figure stabilized at around 57 to 
58%. 

In 1980 about 38 per cent of employees in retail- 
ing were under the age of 23; naif were under 
25 (Boog & Nijsen, 1986). In the food and 
beverage sector, these figures were 59 and 69% 
respectively in the same year. The proportion of 
young people under 25 in the total employed 
working population (in other words excluding the 
self-employed and family members working with 
them) was 27% in 1980. 

In 1987 about 36% of employees in retail were 
under the age of 23. In the overall private sector 
this figure is 16 per cent (see tabel 6). Only 40 
per cent of employees in retail is older than 29. 
In the overall private sector this figure is 60 per 
cent. 



Table 6 - The age distribution of employees in retail sector and in overall private sector in 1 987 (in percentages) 



16-22 



23-29 



30 and older 



total 



retail sector 
male 
female 
total 



27 
42 
36 



25 
23 
24 



48 
35 
40 



100 
100 
100 



overall private sector 

male 

female 

total 



11 

28 
16 



23 
29 
24 



66 
43 
60 



100 
100 
100 



Source. CBS; processing EIM. 
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Young people are an attractive group from which 
to recruit, since the size of the (minimum) wage is 
tied to the age of the employee. The gross mini- 
mum wage for a 16 year ola is 725 guilders per 
month (July, 1991). The gross wage is gradually 
increased; at the age of 23 it amounts to 2102 
guilders per month. About 36% of the employees 
in the retail sector is younger than 23. This partly 
explains why the retail sector, with 22%, has the 
highest number of people with minimum wage. In 
the overall private sector only 4% of the labour 
force earns the minimum wage (Booq etal, 1989). 

Table 7 - The distribution of workers in retailing in 1985 (x 1000) 



full time part time 

no. % no. 



Segregation by gender. As we have said, we 
find a great many part-time jobs and a great 
many women in Dutch retailing. Moreover, these 
characteristics often occur in combination (see 
table 7). In 1985 192,000 women were employ- 
ed in retailing, only 78,000 (40%) of whom work- 
ed full time. The over-representation of women in 

E art-time jobs - both on a regular and irregular 
asis - is enormous. Married women often nave 
a part-time job. They are unlikely to work full time 
or on a call-in basis (Limburg Institute for Business 
and Economic Research (LIBER), 1989). 



called-in total 
% no. % no. % 



men 


117 


60 


17 


17 


12 


29 


146 


43 


women 


78 


40 


83 


83 


31 


71 


192 


57 


total 


195 


100 


100 


100 


43 


100 


338 


100 


married women 


21 


11 


46 


46 


12 


29 


79 


23 



Source: CBS, Half-yearly Wages Survey, revised by EIM. 



The segregation of labour by gender differs 
greatly between occupational groups. 
Unfortunately, no detailed figures are available 
for segregation rates in Dutch retailing. 
Employment data on occupational groups is only 
broken down into men ana women for the econo- 
my as a whole. Since some of the occupations 



are predominately concentrated in the retail sec- 
tor, however, we are able to draw some conclu- 
sions about segregation by gender in retailing 
(see table 8). Men are over-represented in mana- 
gerial and supervisory jobs while shop assistants - 
me largest occupational group in retailing - are 
mostly female (LIBER, 1989). 



Table 8 - The proportions of men and women in occupational groups 





1977 




1981 




1985 






men 


women 


men 


women 


men 


women 


managers in retailing 


87.7 


12.3 


89.9 


10.1 


88.6 


11.4 


self-employed 


79.3 


20.7 


74.8 


25.2 


80.4 


19.6 


supervisors 


86.8 


13.2 


85.5 


14.5 


84.5 


15.5 


shop assistants 


31.0 


69.0 


33.5 


66.5 


31.4 


68.6 



Source: CBS, surveys of workers, several years. 



Figures for 1 974 indicate that even within the 
shop assistant category - traditionally a typical 
'female occupation' - at senior assistant level the 
men dominated in terms of numbers, albeit only 
slightly. At this level, in 1974, the proportion of 
women was 48 to 49%. Of the shop staff below 
the level of senior assistant in 1974, almost three- 
quarters were female. These are, it is true, dated 
statistics, but table 8 shows that the segregation 
of occupations by gender has changed very little 
over time. 

Differences in occupations carried out by males 
and females are reflected in the hourly wages 
they earn (see table 9). The average full-time 
income per hour for females is lower than for 
their male counterparts. 



Differences in age and type of work explain why 
part-time and called-in workers earn less per 



hour. 



Table 9 - Gross earnings per hour in retail in 1 985 (in guilders) 



full- 


part- 


called-in 


timers 


timers 


workers 


men 1 7 


10 


8 


unmarried women 1 2 


9 


8 


married women 1 3 


13 


13 



Source: CBS, Half-yearly Wages Survey, revised by EIM. 
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Job tenure is also different for men and women. So far, as we shall argue in the next chapter, 
The average tenure of men who work full time is technological change has been of minor 
seven years, as opposed to only four and six importance. This ought to be reflected in the occu- 
years for unmarried and married women respec- pational structure. Table 10 shows the occupation- 
tively. As we have seen, however, men do not do al structure for the period 1977-1985. The main 
the same jobs as worren. In the case of part-time conclusion is that occupational structure changed 
work, the situation is reversed. Men work an very little in this period. Few occupational groups 
average of two years in a part-time job in retail- experienced changes in their employment. The 
ing, compared with the four and six years for number of cashiers rose, while the number of self- 
unmarried and married women respectively. In employed people, administrators and other per- 
1985 the job tenure of called-in workers was the sonnel fell. Both the drop in the number of self- 
lowest - one and two years for men and unmar- employed people and the rise in the number of 
ried women respectively - but still high for mar- cashiers are related to the disappearance of 
ried women (five years). Entry barriers are rela- small firms. Obviously cash registers are also 
tively low since everyone is familiar - as a con- used in small firms, but in these shops few work- 
sumer - with the type of work in the retail sector, ers are employed specifically as cashiers - they 
Exit barriers are also low because the work is fai- generally do other work as well. The decline in 
rly simple and the pay is relatively poor. There the number of self-employed people was not off- 
are few incentives for staying in retailing (LIBER, set by an increase in the proportion of managers 
]939) and supervisors. It appears that, in large firms, 
Little change in occupational structure. As we the span of control of management is much larger, 
have said, the most important developments in The number of specialists (including scientific per- 
Dutch retailing have been the introduction of self- sonnel) remained very small. The proportion of 
service and the increasing scale of firms that led shop assistants was very high and changed hardly 
to a decline in the number of small family firms, at all (LIBER, 1989). 

Table 10 - Occupational structure in Dutch retailing (in percentages) 



self-employed 
managers 
supervisors 
specialists 
snop assistants 
grocery assistants 
cashiers* 
administrators 
other personnel 



1977 


1979 


1981 


1983 


1985 


22.3 


21.7 


22.7 


20.2 


19.3 


4.1 


3.4 


3.2 


3.6 


4.2 


4.8 


4.7 


3.7 


4.7 


5.1 


3.3 


3.6 


3.2 


3.4 


3.9 


42.2 


43.1 


43.3 


45.5 


44.8 


2.7 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


2.1 


5.2 


6.2 


6.5 


7.5 


7.8 


4.3 


4.6 


4.5 


3.5 


3.3 


1 1.3 


10.4 


10.5 


9.1 


9.5 



*T' occupational group of cashiers olso includes bookkeepers; it is not possible to separate the two categories. 
Souice: CBS, surveys of workers, several years. 



1.5 Changing conditions and their 
implications for skill requirements and 
training 

Technology and organization. Information tech- 
nology has been identified as the main techno* 
logical development taking place in the service 
sector, and hence : n retailing too. In terms of the 
adoption and spread of information technology 
in the service sector, there are two distinct ana 
extreme groups. One extreme is the group made 
up of the (tele)communication industry, software 
houses, computerized information services, bank- 
ing, insurance, etc., which was quick to adopt 
information technology and is experiencing rapid 
spreac rates. Retailing, however, is at the other 
extreme. It is expected to be a slow adopter of 
information technologies and to display medium- 
slow (among large retailers) or slow (small and 
medium-sized businesses) e pread rates. In 1985, 
9% of Dutch small and medium-sized retailers 
had their own computer system (EIM, 1985). By 
1989, the level of automation among small and 
medium-sized enterprises in the retail trade Kad 



risen to 24% (NIPO, 1989). 
The following areas of application are of impor- 
tance to the retail sector: 

• administration; 

• transactions between companies and 
customers; 

• transactions between companies themselves. 
Many administrative tasks have already been 
computerized. There are numerous programs for 
business administration and planning, financial 
administration and wages and salaries adminis- 
tration. 

Transactions between companies and customers 
relate to the sale of and payment for goods. 
Various systems have been developed for this: 
PLU (price-look-up), scanning, POS 'ooint-of-sale) 
and POP (point-of-payment). PLU and POS 
.systems can be regarded as cash register auto- 
mation. Electronic cash registers of this kind store 
descriptions of articles, price and sales data in a 
memory. In a PLU cash register system, data on 
articles, including prices and sometimes (part of) 
the description are stored in the memory with the 
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aid of a code. This offers the advantage that staff 
no longer have to price coded articles. Prices and 
other data are given on the shelf label and only 
the PLU codes need to be keyed at the cash regis- 
ter. Nevertheless, coding all (or some of) the 
articles and keying the PLU codes at the cash 
register can still be time-consuming. 
A POS system is a computer system which 'reads' 
product codes. These codes are affixed to a prod- 
uct by the manufacturer or retailer to indicate the 
specification of the product. The code is read a* a 
point-of sale checkout using a laser or a light pen. 
The system is linked up to a terminal programmed 
with the selling price of each product, which is 
identified by means of the code. Scanning and 
the use of bar codes is one of the most striking 
retail trade innovations of recent years and is 
spreading rapidly, particularly in the food sector 
almost all goods in this sector now have uniform 
bar codes (Boonstra e.a, 1991). 
Scanning offers the following advantages: time 
savings, us it is no longer necessary to price 
articles, and fewer cash errors, as cash register 
totals are produced more efficiently and reliably. 
Scanning also makes a great deal of information 
available (on stocks, effects of bargain offers 
etc.). The extent to which this happens varies in 
practice. Efficient information supplies are 
essential for integrated stock control. With the aid 
of POS scanning equipment connected to an 
(Internal) computer, sales can be registered imme- 
diately. Movements in turnover can then be gener- 
ated for each product or product group, allowing 
orders of correct quantities and an insight into 
consumer spending patterns. With the POP 
system there is a cash point in the shop. 
Customers pay by keying in their secret bank 
code, after having inserted their bank card. The 
only wide-scale application of this system in the 
Netherlands is at petrol stations, mainly for secur- 
ity reasons. In the retail sector this system is still in 
an experimental phase. 

In recent years more and more systems have 
been developed for the automation of transec- 
tions between companies. They are primarily 
order-entry systems, in which order data are 
collected via scanning systems or (hand-held) 
terminals. The data can then be sent to the sup- 
plier on diskette or over the telephone line. This 
form of automation is widely used. 

The implications of the automation currently 
being used seem for the time being to amount to 
the disappearance of a number of routine activi- 
ties. Computerization leads above all to labour 
saving in the areas of stock control, goods supply, 
and ordering and purchasing tasks. Items in the 
shop no longer have tc be priced and ordering 
can be done by meens of order-entry systems. 
When more integrated systems are used, they 
also take over the more complex calculation and 
checking work. This implies that actual changes 
in job content are taking place primarily at lower 
and middle job levels. 

The ever-increasing competition in retailing is lead- 
ing to the erosion of the gross margin. For dec- 
ades now this has created - and is still creating - 
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strong incentives for an increase in scale. It also 
gives continual' stimuli to save costs. In view of the 
labour-intensive nature of retailing, labour costs 
are an obvious area in which to make savings. 
Retailers try to achieve this in various ways. 
The different forms of computerization we discus- 
sed above are the most recent, but certainly not 
the only way. Much earlier and, for the moment, 
with far greater implications, is the switch from 
an assistant system to a (semi) self-service system. 
In the period between 1950 and 1970, in partic- 
ular, tnere wos a massive swing from assistant 
service to (semi) self-service. Currently two contra- 
dicting trends can be detected. On the one hand 
there are the retailers who respond to the grow- 
ing demand of customers for quality and service. 
The other trend is that nowadays the range of 
articles sold through the (semi)-self service system 
is still increasing. One example is the 'fresh 
goods islands' in supermarkets. Often this system 
is combined with some form of automation, e.g. 
electronic weighing equipment. Usually the scales 
are linked to a printer, producing a bar code, so 
that scanning can be used. 

In fact the (semi) self-service system means an 
organizational change, in which the shop staff's 
tasks are transferred to the customers. Another 
organizational move to achieve greater efficiency 
is the splitting of tasks. Splitting tasks not only 
makes it possible to use less qualified and conse- 
quently cheaper workers, it also means that to a 
certain extent the tasks are done more efficiently. 
Examples of this are the jobs of cashier and shelf- 
stacker, which have been created by splitting the 
work. In the first case productivity nas risen, 
among other things because the work of walking 
to the cash register has been shifted totally to the 
customer. In the second case, productivity has 
risen because the work can now oe done outside 
shop hours. 

Increasing efficiency in retailing by splitting the 
work is made difficult, initially at least, by the fact 
that there ore peaks in shopping (50% of turnover 
is achieved in 25% of operating time). A solution 
to this problem was sought by making working 
hours more flexible through the use of all sorts of 
part-timers. The labour market offered sufficient 
resources for this, particularly from the mid-seven- 
ties onwards. 

Another way to cut labour costs is to employ a lot 
of young people. The minimum youth wage is 
fixed for the retail sector. 

Tasks have not only been shifted to the customer. 
In a number of cases tasks have also been shifted 
to other retailers (concessionaires), to a collabo- 
rative organization (purchasing cooperative, 
voluntary chain, franchise organization), or to 
suppliers in the form of service merchandising. 
The latter is a form of collaboration in which the 
retailer leaves the business of one or more groups 
of articles almost entirely to a wholesaler or 
manufacturer. This can involve presentation, com- 
position, sales support and taking over stock 
risks. 

We have oumned a number of options for reduc- 
ing labour costs. In reality, it is often combinations 
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of these that bring about savings. To make part- 
time work cost-effective, it is not enough simply to 
split up working hours. The work itself has to be 
split up, broken down and made routine so that it 
can be done by cheap(er) labour. 
Where firms have opted for this type of labour- 
saving strategy, it has generally become less 
important for the staff to nave any expert know- 
ledge. And specific qualifications such as admini- 
stration and bookkeeping or sales training have 
become less necessary in these situations. 
Something that continues to be of great impor- 
tance, however, is the dedication of the employ- 
ee. This means that the element of motivation 
gains in importance, not only among the workers 
on the shop floor but certainly also at manage- 
ment level. As the jobs that the sales staff do 
become more routine, so the importance of the 
'hun.^n relations' element of management increas- 
es for the people responsible for supervising the 
staff. These people are the mainstay of the busi- 
ness. For this reason, most companies make con- 
siderable investments in training these managers. 

From the mid-seventies onwards, the labour mar- 
ket provided ample resources for these labour- 
saving strategies. There are, however, signs that 
a turning point has now been or soon will be 
reached. Since 1985 there has been a sharp 
decline in the number of unemployed shop staff 
(Boog etal., 1989). 

Labour market. The supply of part-time workers 
was guaranteed by high unemployment and the 
increasing entry into the labour market of women 
who preferred part-time jobs. Work in retailing is 
often quite simple and generally involves straight- 
forward, mostly manual tasks for which a low 
level of education is sufficient. Moreover, this low 
level of education frequently does not even have 
to have been geared to retailing. 
Now that the Dutch economy in general is improv- 
ing - a development that started in the mid-eight- 
ies - the retail sector may face serious problems 
in attracting young part-time workers. We are 
hearing from various sides that this problem is 
already making itself felt. However, there are dif- 
ferences within the retail sector. The large retail- 
ers in the food sector in particular - the very com- 
panies that aim at a continual intake of young 
people - are already encountering significant 
problems. In the retail sector, however, these 
supermarkets have a lower status and, on aver- 
age, a lower salary level than, for example, the 
chain store in the fashion sector. 

At the moment, a national campaign is being 
waged to improve the image of the retail sector. 
The philosophy behind this campaign is that not 
the image of work in a shop needs to be up- 
graded, but the quality of it too. Therefore not 
only a "tell-it" stage but also a "be-good" stage 
has been planned. A three year "tell-it" stage has 
been professionally planned, using the slogan "In 
de winkel, daar maak je de mooiste dingen mee" 
("In a shop you will experience the most amazing 
thing!."). As part of the "be-good" stage activities 
are carried out to improve the quality of work in 



the retail sector. Aspects covered include: content 
of work, terms of employment, working condi- 
tions and industrial relations (HBD, 1991b). The 
first responsibility for negotiating the terms of 
employment rests with the social partners. Recent 
outcomes of CIA negotiations resulted in wage 
increases, in particular improvements of youth 
wages. Currently discussions are held about pos- 
sibilities of starting CLA negotiations for those 
sectors not yet covered by a CLA and about the 
features, form ana content of the VSAD. 

As we have said, retailing can often manage with 
an intake of people who are not specifically trained 
to work in this sector. In addition there is, of 
course, a need for young people who have been 
trained in retail work. According to calculations, 
13,000 people like this will be needed in 1992. 
The number of young people currently taking 
some form of retailing training, however, is less 
than half of this estimated need. 

The retailers can tackle this problem* by training 
the intake, but they can also anticipate these 
problems and make themselves less dependent 
on the labour market by giving their existing staff 
additional training. This issue also receives atten- 
tion as part of the "be-good" stage. One aspect 
of the campaign is to make retail shop owners 
more aware of the need to invest in well trained, 
motivated and professional staff. Emphasis is also 
placed on the need for the entrepreneurs them- 
selves to take part in training aimed at improving 
staff management processes in their firms. 

It is certain that demographic factors will bring 
about a decrease in the number of young people 
on the labour market in future. The retail sector 
will also have to take account of the fact that its 
competitive position wil 1 not be as good. Other 
sectors, such as office work, have a greater 
attraction for young people. 
As far as the other target group - women return- 
ers - is concerneJ, growth is expected. However, 
this group appears to be interested primarily in 
regular part-time work of more than twenty hours 
(see table 7). One implication is that the retail 
sector is facing the challange to have to look for 
new groups out of which staff can be recruited, 
e.g. unemployed and ethnic groups. So far the 
number of staff from ethnic groups working in the 
retail sector is negligible, though, given the com- 
patibility between their age and level of schoo- 
ling ana the needs of the sector, many in these 
groups are potential candidates (Veraart, 1991). 

In major areas of the retail trade, particularly in 
the food sector, the labour-saving strategies we 
discussed above have been put into practice. In 
addition, there are still many shops where expert 
knowledge is an important qualification require- 
ment for the sales staff. Virtually all products are 
subject to constant change, which means that 
these firms have the task of keeping their staff's 
expertise up to date. 

The customer. As the saying goes, 'ihe customer 
is always right'. This obviously implies that shop 



staff must have a customer-based orientation and 
approach to the work. Training is usually needed 
to (further) develop this orientation and 
approach. The importance is manifest: the 
degree to which people succeed in adopting a 
customer-oriented approach may well be a deci- 
sive factor in the competiri- e battle. 
In truth, of course, the customer is not always 
right. There are increasingly frequent reports of 
aggressive behaviour towards sales staff on the 
part of customers, and shop-lifting is also a major 
problem. Such behaviour from customers often 
causes significant insecurity and stress for the 
shop staff. It is of the utmost importance to teach 
them effective ways of dealing with this sort of dif- 
ficult situation. 

1 .6 Training and recruitment 

1,6,1 The Dutch training system 

In retailing education, there are three training 
routes, each of which trains people for jobs in 
retailing, including as ^e!f-employed shopkeep- 
ers. People who complete the full course on one 
of these routes meet the requirements laid down 
in the Retail Business Licensing Act. These training 
routes are: apprenticeship courses, programmes 
at schools for secondary retailing education and 
specific sector-oriented (business) courses. 

The intake into the retailing training routes con- 
sists of pupils leaving general secondary educa- 
tion or lower-secondary pre-vocational education 
- with or without a certificate. Pre-vocational edu- 
cation can include training that is already specifi- 
cally geared towards jobs in retailing. Courses 
are provided at schools for Junior Retail 
Education (LMO), Junior Business Education 
(LEAO) and Junior Home Economics and Trades 
Education (LHNO), Shop Work option. None of 
these courses qualifies students to run their own 
shop; they all have a pre-vocational slant. 

Apprenticeship courses in retailing. The appren- 
ticeship system is a government-recognized type 
of initial vocational training intended for young 
people aged 1 6 and older who are no longer in 
full-time education. It consists of practical training 
of at least Iwenty hours a week in a shop and one 
day of study at a vocational college. 
In apprenticeship courses for retailing there are 
initial, intermediate and advanced courses. 



in management, such as first saies assistant, sales 
or department manager and branch manager. 
Both the initial and intermediate courses are con- 
cluded with a formal national examination. 
After the intermediate course, it is possible to take 
an advanced course lasting one year. This quali- 
fies students as senior sales assistant; the diploma 
entitles its holder to set up a business as a self- 
employed retailer. 

The courses described above are provided by the 
OVD Foundation (Opleidingsinstituut voor de 
Distributie - Retail Training Institute). The OVD, 
founded in 1972, is the natic.J training institu'e 
for the retail sector and, since 1987 also for the 
wholesale sector. 

In the mid-eighties the OVD started a restructuring 
of its courses, aimed at the best possible harmo- 
nization between the courses and present and 
future practice. This restructuring is also being 
used to implement four educational innovations: 

• the use of modules 

• individualization 

• flexibility 

• comprehensive integration between theory and 
practice. 

Results of analyses of occupations have led to the 
development of a new hierarchical classification 
structure for qualifications, both in the retail sec- 
tor and whole sale sector. In the retail sector new 
training courses have been designed for the most 
important occupations, ranging from beginning 
shop assistant to department manager. Separate 
courses have been designed for different types of 
shops (small, medium and large size firms) and 
sectors (food, non-food). Progression between 
courses is secured. 



The initial course generally lasts three years. The 
first year students are trained as trainee sales 
assistants and it is open to students who have had 
a number of years of lower-secondary general 
education or pre-vocational training. This first 
year can be regarded as a bridging course to the 
sales assistant training which is taken in the 
second and third year. 

The intermediate course usually lasts two years 
and is open to students with a certificate of either 
the initial apprenticeship course or of a similar 
course, c.e. the short senior secondary vocational 
course in retailing (KMBO-D). The intermediate 
course trains students for paid jobs with a high 
degree of autonomy both on the shop floor and 



Figure 2 - Principal training loules in retailing 
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Sen/or secondary Commercial Education (MMO) 
is a three-year day course which is undergoing 
major growth. Within the MMO there are two 
main options: the MMO-C (an integral course for 
retailing) and the MMO-BD (sector differentia- 
tion). Both courses train students for (manage- 
ment) jobs in retailing and for independent 
enterpreneurship in retail. 

In addition MMO includes three trade-specific 
colleges: food retailing, textile trade and butch- 
ery. There is also a specific course for the fashion 
and clothing sector - the Fashion and Clothing 
course in Social Service and Health Education 
(MDGO-MK). 

MMO courses are open to students who have 
completed a lower-secondary pre-vocational 
course or Lower Secondary General Education 
(MAVO) and whose study results meet the stand- 
ard set. 

As a result of a major reform programme, the so- 
called SVM project (Sektorvorm'.ng en 
Verniewing; i.e the merging Gnd renewal of 
series of job-specific training courses into general 
sector generic courses) and the introduction of 
sector-level tri-partite consultation committees) the 
post-compulsory secondaiy training system (age: 
16 - 19) is undergoing rapid changes. One of 
the main aims of the SVM protect is to create a 
better fit between training and tne labour market. 
The sectoral-level consultations also aim at ensur- 
ing more effective links between the two sides. 
For the retail sector the main results sofar, in addi- 
tion to the joint formulation of training objectives 
by the social partners and the training system, 
has been a number of proposals to restructure the 
current MMO and KMBO training system. 



The proposed new organisational structure is 



directly linked to the four levels of qualification in 

the sector, 

i.e.: 

• level l/ll:shop assistant and sales staff 

o level llhmiddle management occupations 

• level IV:managers and shop-owners. 

Level l/li qualifications can be obtained at the 
end of the, short, two-year MBO-D course. A level 
ill qualification, and a level IV as well, can be 
acquired after a three-year course. 
Short Senior Secondary Vocational Education - 
Retailing (KMBO-D) is a course that lasts an aver- 
age of two years and devotes a great deal of 
attention to the interaction between learning in 
college and in the firm. Students with a KMBO-D 
diploma can be admitted to intermediate appren- 
ticeship courses. 

At tertiary, below university, level higher vocation- 
al education there are no specific retailing courses. 
There are, however, three colleges with a depart- 
ment geared somewhat towards retailing: 

• Higher Distribution Education and Logistic and 
Commercial Policy Making 

• the Small Business School, which trains students 
for management jobs and as independent 
businessmen 

• the Textile Management Course, 

Sector-specific business training (COO) is prima- 
rily available in the form of evening classes. It is 
aimed principally at adults working in retailing. 
Untill now there is a course for virtually every sec- 
tor in the retail sector; (more than 20 courses). In 
most cases, this type of business training is given 
by a sector training institute which is linked to a 
sector organization. 
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The business courses are open to people who 
have had at least some years of secondary level 
general education. 

Some years ago, on the initiative of the KNOV 
and the NCOV, a project was started that should 
lead to a reorganization and renewal - hc*h 
administrative and in terms of course content - of 
the specific business training courses. The aim is 
to improve the quality of- specific business train- 
ing and provide a more efficient range of cour- 
ses. The intention is to create a coherent system of 
courses for the starting and established busines- 
sman. The structure of the basic course consist of 
four blocks: knowledge of sector-specific mer- 
chandise, commercial skills, economic and 
administrative skills and management skills. To 
date more than 20 training institutes in the retail 
sector work together in 4 groups (one group for 
the food sector and three groups for the non-food 
sector). 

1 .6.2 Recruitment practices 

Many people without a professional qualifica- 
tion. In 1985 more than half (53%) of the total 
working population in retailing did not have a 
professional qualification. At most, therefore, these 
people have completed a lower-secondary pre- 
vocational course or Lower Secondary General 
Education (see figure 2). 

This percentage varies as follows in the different 
jobs: 

• commercial jobs 52% 
of which: 

• self-employed shopkeepers 27% 

■ directors 16% 

• company managers 3 1 % 

■ branch managers 35% 

• shop assistants/sales staff 66% 

• administrative jobs 65% 

• technical/industrial jobs 66% 

• specialists 20% 

• other jobs 61 % 

Other requirements more important. A survey of 
the retail trade in 1978, in which 1,448 sales 
jobs were examined, confirmed that a specific 
training geared to retailing was by no means 
used as a selection criterion for all jobs (Van den 
Tillaart & Krijnen, 1978). In fact, it was only a cri- 
terion for just over one-third of the jobs. The sur- 
vey also revealed that other personal characteris- 
tics were much more often used as a selection cri- 
terion. They included: 

• knowing now to behave correctly to customers 
(a selection requirement in 87% of jobs) 

• well-groomed appearance (83%) 

• great stamina (71 %) 

■ great adaptability (71%). 

This was again confirmed by a survey in 1986 
(Van den Berg & Van den Tillaart). It emerged 
from this that trie following selection requirements 
are used for sales jobs in general: for these jobs 
people must have a service-minded attitude and 
be flexible in their dealings with customers. They 
must in fact have the ability to do work of a very 
routine nature which nonetheless places demands 



on their concentration, dedication and flexibility 
in dealing with people. Retailers often describe 
the qualification they are looking for with the 
phrase "must have the right motivation". 

Practice as the judge. These selection criteria 
relate to qualities that are difficult to pin down 
and can only really be seen in practice. 
"Experience is the best judge and teacher" is there- 
fore a widely held precept in retailing. This 
implies a low entry threshold to shop work and - 
consequently - a high turnover. For this reason, 
the retail sector is sometimes compared to a 
dovecote. 

In order to get round the problem of these hard-tc 
measure qualities, when the situation on the 
labour market is good retailers sometimes oim for 
a higher level of education than is actually need- 
ed for the job. Another, more common vay of 
avoiding the problem is to use the experience of 
the applicants as a major selection criterion. This 
experience should then preferably have been 
gained in the shop itself, for example as holiday 
or weekend staff. 

Two recruitment strategies. In the 1986 survey - 
which did not relate only to retail firms - it 
emerged that two sorts of qualifications can play 
a role in recruiting new staff- professional qualifi- 
cations on the one hand, and social-normative 
qualifications and personal characteristics on the 
other. Despite all the variations in techniques for 
recruiting and selecting new staff, there are 
nonetheless two main strategies, closely related 
to the breakdown into two types of qualifications. 
When taking on new staff, one strategy primarily 
looks at whether they have the required profes- 
sional qualifications, while in the other strategy 
recruitment and selection is primarily based on 
sociai-normative qualifications and/or personal 
characteristics. 

It appears that the retail sector tends to rely very 
heavily on the second of these strategies, putting 
forward the following argument for this 
approach: 

• Social-normative qualifications are more impor- 
tant than professional qualifications. The techni- 
cal and organizational changes in retail compa- 
nies we discussed earlier and their effects on the 
work and on working hours are a factor here. 
Motivation/dedication, adaptability and the wil- 
lingness to adapt have become increasingly 
important. 

• Economic considerations. Many retail firms find 
it cheaper to take on young people and then 
teach them what they need to know than to take 
on skilled - and hence older - workers. In the 
retail trade, the lower wages often seem to more 
than offset the training costs because the neces- 
sary skills can usually be taught in a short time 
and on the job. Moreover, the regular vocational 
training courses often do not tie in well with the 
company-specific requirements of the work. The 
job of cashier, for example, can entail very dif- 
ferent things in different shops. 
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limits to career opportunities. Career opportuni- 
ties have traditionally been limited in small shops. 
Large-scale retail firms have far more hierarchical 
positions. The chances of climbing gradually, on 
the basis of years of experience, from the bottom 
to one of the top rungs of the ladder are, how- 
ever, becoming smaller. Firms are currently look- 
ing for (more) advanced educational qualificati- 
ons in candidates for management jobs. While 
these people may well start at a lower job level, 
they are relatively quickly groomed for a manage- 
ment post. 

1 .6.3 Continuing training 

Suppliers. The following organizations, among 
others, offer continuing training in the retail sec- 
tor: 

• the sector training institutes; 

-the Training Institute for the Distribution trade 
(OVD), Training, Services and Consultancy (TSA); 

• colleges for day and evening education (con- 
tract education); 

• private training institutes; 

• firms themselves. 

We have already discussed the specific sector 
business courses (COO). As we have said, this is 
primarily aimed at adults who already work in 
retailing. These courses consist of four blocks (see 
6.1). People who complete all the blocks are ent- 
itled to set up as an independent enterpreneur in 
the retail sector. However, certain blocks can be 
taken by employees as a form of further training. 

In section 6.1 we said that the OVD for the retail 
trade organizes the apprenticeship courses. The 
OVD also has a commercial arm that provides 
tailor-made courses to meet firms' requirements, 
namely: Training Services & Consultancy. 

Little continuing training in retailing. Training 
activities in retailing are very meagre compared 
with those in other service sectors. This is illustrat- 
ed in table 1 1 . For the purposes of this chart, a 
trainee is defined as a person who undergoes 
any training at all when employed - excluding 
apprentices. Banking is one of the most active of 
all the service sectors when it comes to training. 
About 70 percent of bank employees took some 
form of training. The retail sector is one of the 
least active in this area; less than 10 percent of 
its employees were involved in training. 



Table 1 1 - Percentage ot employees with further training in 
1987 



percentages 



rail and air transport 80 

insurance 75 

banking 66 

post and telecommunication 38 

business services 31 

wholesale trade 1 5 

road transport 1 2 

repair services 9 

retail trade 7 

cleaning 7 

hotels, restaurants, catering 5 

other private services 1 7 



Source: LIBER, 1989. 

Major differences in relation to company size. 
The CBS survey shows that in 1 986 a quarter of 
employees in the private sector had been given 
some form of further training. However, there are 
major differences according to the size of the 
company: 

• 5 to 100 employees 
10% in all private sectors 
8% in retail trade/catering) 

• 1 00 to 500 employees 
?.5% in all private sectors 
(20% in retail trade/catering) 

• 500 or more 

46% in all private sectors 
(17% in retail trade/catering) 

These figures are not available for the reta ; ! . ^de 
alone, but they are available for the category 
"trade (including the retail trade) and catering 
(hotels and restaurants)". These figures are given 
in brackets. It is striking that it is above all the 
large(r) companies in trade and catering that lag 
badly behind their colleagues in other sectors 
when it comes to training. The training efforts of 
the small and medium-sized trade and catering 
firms are roughly average for smaller firms. 
Figures that have become available very recently 
(see table 12), however, indicate that the training 
in the small(er) firms is - at least in part - being 
taken by employees who have ambitions to be- 
come independent shopkeepers. In the Dutch 
situation it is necessary to have a retail business 
diploma for this, and the specific sector business 
training is one way to get it. 
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Table 1 2 - Percentage of employees (including self-employed shopkeepers and family members working with them) in forms of spe- 
cific sector education 



sector 


specific 
business 
training 


application* 


further training** 


• food 


3.3 


0.5 


2.0 


• non-food 








i • • 
• chemist 


1 8.3 


0.3 


6.9 


• clothing 


12.1 


0.6 


2.9 


• footwear 


2.3 


0.2 


0.6 


• home furnishings 


3.6 


0.3 


0.8 


• furniture 


4.0 


0.4 


0.7 


• ironmongery 


6.5 


0.3 


1.4 


• printing 


8.9 


2.6 


5.7 


• photography 


10.1 


2.2 


6.0 


• florists 


1.9 


0.4 


0.7 


• sport and leisure 


1.1 


0 


0 


• total non-food 


6.7 


0.6 


2.7 


* Chiefly taken by independant shopkeepers 

* * An estimated 70% of whom are employees 




Source: Van Uilert, 1991. 



Lack of entrepreneurship and management skills 
are bottlenecks in small and medium-sized busi- 
ness. The findings of a recent survey into the con- 
tinuing training of employees in small business 
indicate that a auarter of small businessmen are 
virtually or totally unaware of the changes that 
are taking place outside their firm. This being the 
case, it is obvious that they do not realize the im- 
portance of adapting their company and style of 
management. The fact that the further training of 
the staff in these firms is neglected is thus primari- 
ly caused by a lack of or at least inadequate 
entrepreneurship. Alongside risk-taking, after all, 
external orientation is a key element of entrepre- 
neurship. 

Three-quarters of businessmen appear to have a 
reasonable to good eye for the dynamic in their 
surroundings and they almost all realize that 
small businessmen, too, must invest time and 
money in training their staff. Nonetheless, even in 
these cases, (too) little comes of it. This may some- 
times be because there is no adequate training 
available. More often, however, the cause is 
insufficient management skills. Small businessmen 
often appear to have great difficulty in designing 
an adequate personnel and training policy (Van 
den Tillaart et al, 1991). 

Also differences between categories of employ- 
ees. Participation in further training does not only 
differ from firm to firm. Within a firm theio are dif- 
ferences between categories of employees. 
Young people more often take training courses 
than older people. People with a higher educa- 
tion take more training than those with a lower 
level of education, permanent employees more 
often than temporary staff. These differences are 
usually considerable. These are general survey 
findings, but they undoubtedly apply equally to 
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the retail sector. 
1 .7 Issues 

The description of the developments and features 
of the retail trade in the Netherlands will serve as 
a structuring context for the detailed analyses of 
the case studies. 

The description points to some problems to which 
particular attention should be paid in carrrying 
out the case studies. These problems have to do 
with the growing discrepancy between the 
demand for and the supply of staff, with changes 
in the technological ana competitive context and 
with changes in the demands and desires of 
customers. 

Many firms in the retail sector prefer to employ 
staff which is young and/or willing to work as 
part-time/call-in workers in view of the labour 
costs. Many of the jobs in the retail sector do not 
require any specific vocational education or train- 
ing. These low paid jobs are still often labelled as 
'un skilled work'. However, an analyses of the 
skills they currently require suggests another 
label: skilled work. Quite some demands are 
made on qualities such as: responsiveness, flexi- 
bility, social skills, achievement motivation and 
assertiveness. 

In a 'high-supply' labour market staff recruitment 
was no problem. However, as of the mid-eighties, 
the general economic situation started catching 
up. At the same time the labour market started 
feeling the influence of the demographic trend. 
Fewer school leavers every year. The result: 
growing recruitment problems in the retail sector. 
At the level of the social partners the awareness 
grew that specific actions were necessary. This 
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inspired the recently started image campaign, 
consisting of two parts: a 'toll-it' and a 'be-good' 
stage. The aim of the latter mentioned stage is to 
improve the quality of jobs in the retail sector. 

Partly,. it is within the scope of the social partners 
to agree on and implement these improvements, 
such as the conditions of employment (wage is- 
sues, etc.). Further, as part of the CLAs, the social 
partners can create frameworks through which 
jobs in the retail sector can be improved, e.g. by 
establishing social funds or training funds. 

However, most and best opportunities for en- 
hancing the qualitative aspects of jobs lie in the 
hands of the firms, i.e. the individual entrepre- 
neurs. This is because they inl.uence to a great 
extent the working climate in their firms, and also 
the training opportunities and career perspectives 
of their employees. 

As concerns the issue of initial and continuing 
training, the social partners hold the same opini- 
on: staff training is a must. However, the question 
is to what extent this opinion is shared at firm 
level. Do firms also regard it as important, and, if 
yes, for which groups and to which purposes? Is 
their training policy more a response to changing 
circumstances, or is it more an anticipating strat- 
egy? What problems do they meet in their train- 
ing policies and how do they (try to) solve these? 

Another recurring important issue is the relation- 
ship between training policies and (changes in) 
the organisational structure of work e.g. the con- 
tent of jobs and the character of the contracts (full- 
time, part-time, call-in). What benefits do the 
firms have of their training policies and what are 
the outcomes for their employees (does the train- 
ing benefit their jobs and/or careers)? 
Finally a last question is: what problems do occur 
in training of staff and how are those problems 
solved? 



CASE STUDY OF ALBERT HEUN BV 



2.1 Albert Heijn BV, the company 
2.1.1 Position 

Position within the concern. Since 1973, Albert 
Heijn BV has been part of Albert Heijn NV. This 
NV is an umbrella organization embracing, next 
to Albert Heijn BV, a large number of other oper- 
ating companies. 

The main activity of the Ahold organization in the 
Netherlands is selling groceries. This is primarily 
carried out on a retail basis, although a few of 
the operating companies are also active in selling 
in bulk, i.e. the sale of groceries to businesses 
and institutions (company canteens, prisons, hos- 
pitals, etc.). In 1990, this activity generated a 
turnover of some 660 million guilders. 

Figure 1 - Royal Ahold NV 
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The retail operations take place primarily in the 
Netherlands and in the United States. Both in the 
Netherlands and in the United States, the 1990 
sales for these activities exceeded 3 billion guild- 
ers. Of the 8.8 billion in sales achieved in the 
Netherlands, over 7 billion were accounted for 
by Albert Heijn BV. 

Finally, a number of production companies in the 
food industry also form part of Royal Ahold NV. 
The turnover of these companies amounted in 
total to 555 million guilders in 1990. 

Commercial formula. The following are central to 
the commercial formula applied at Albert Heijn 
BV: 

• value for money and 

• one-stop-shopping. 

The retail outlets offer a widely assorted range of 
products, including luxury articles. In fact, the 
assortment is so complete that customers are able 
to buy whatever they need in the way of food 
and groceries in these stores. Within this broad 
range, a distinction is made between goods 
packages with and without added value. The lat- 
ter are comprised of staple goods, regarding 
which the customer attaches little significance as 
to the store in which these items are purchased. 
These are sold as competitively as possible in 



order to avoid the development of unacceptable 
price differences compared with the discount 
stores. In the goods package with added value, 
selection range, quality and service play an 
important role. This is the case for fresh products 
such as meat, vegetables and fruit, bread and 
dairy products, among others. 

Assortment to size. The stores of Albert Heijn do 
not all carry the same range of products. In the 
inner cities and in urban districts a market for 
neighborhood stores has arisen. Albert Heijn has 
responded with the neighborhood store-super- 
market formula in which tne most comprehensive 
grocery package possible usually is offered on 
only modest sized sites. 

Then there are also the supermarkets with a 
large(r) amount of footage and (to some extent) a 
regional function. As far as the product range is 
concerned, Albert Heijn BV distinguishes be- 
tween 5 different types of store. The number of 
products in these different types varies between 
approximately 3,000 to over 15,000. However, 
store design, customer service, product assort- 
ment and product information make each branch 
clearly and immediately recognizable as an 
Albert Heijn store. 

2.1 .2 Albert Heijn: a history of 1 00 
years 

The history of the company of Albert Heijn stretch- 
es back to the year 1 887. In that year, founder 
Albert Heijn succeeded his father in a small gro- 
cery store measuring a mere 12 m 2 . His wife ran 
the store while he himself took to the road, to buy 
and sell. 

Up to 1 950: expansion by increasing the number 
of retail outlets. The first major expansion took 
place in 1900, when a central warehouse was 
taken into use. At the same time, Albert Heijn 
opened a number of branch stores. By 1907, the 
business comprised 23 branches. In 1917, this 
number had risen to 54. Albert Heijn had by this 
time also acquired his own coffee roasting house 
and a confectionery. In 1920, the business was 
given the structure of a public limited liability 
company. 

In 1947, the number of branches had grown to 
250. In 1948, the company became a public 
limited company whose shares were henceforth 
quoted on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. In 
1952, a different chain with 92 branches was 
acquired. Ultimately, 65 of these were absorbed 
into the branch network of Albert Heijn. In later 
years, too, a step-wise growth due to acquisitions 
occured on several other occasions. 

Period between 1950-1980: growth via more 
and bigger retail outlets. The branches started to 
undergo a transformation in 1952 into self-serv- 
ice stores and - from 1955 onward - into super- 
markets. This process frequently included dispo- 
s ; ng of an old retail outlet with its service system 
ana opening self-service stores/supermarkets on 
new locations. Self-service stores require more 
footage than service stores, and supermarkets 
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again demand even more space. In 1 959, the 
business included over 100 self-service stores 
and 10 supermarkets. 1967, however, saw the 
opening of the 75th supermarket. 

In 1973, the company name was changed from 
Albert Heijn NV to Ahold NV. (The title "koninkli- 
jke", or royal, was granted on the 100th anni- 
versary of the business in 1987). The operating 
company Albert Heijn BV, however, remained 
active within Ahold NV. 

In 1977, Albert Heijn BV had 375 retail outlets, 
202 of which were supermarkets and 1 73 self- 
service stores. 

During the following years, the growth in number 
of retail outlets slowed to a trickle. Only 1982 
was characterized by an explosive growth, bring- 
ing the number of retail outlets up to 427. This 
expansion, however, was wholly attributable to 
the integration of the stores of one of the other 
operating companies of Ahold NV into Albert 
Heijn BV. 

Within Albert Heijn, therefore, we find in fact 
many developments which are typical for the 
food retail trade during the period after the 
second world war: 

• the disappearance of the service shops 

• the development of self-service stores from 
1 950 onwards 

• around 1 960, the development of supermarkets 

• the continuous growth of supermarkets from 
1 970 and the dwindling in the number of self- 
service shops after this year. 

Period between 1980-1985: enlarging market 
share through competitive pricing. In the shrin- 
king market of 1 980, the development in sales at 
Albert Heijn BV showed a higner-than-averaqe 
decline. This decline was particularly seen in the 
sales of daily articles, while the costs were rising. 
Albert Heijn originally attempted to increase the 
margin, wnich resulted in an excessive price gap 
in respect of the discount stores, who were busily 
capturing an ever-growing market share. Increas- 
ing market share was, however, also deemed 
by Albert Heijn to be of decisive importance with 
a view to the future. This led to the strategy of a 
structural price reduction in the package of 
staple items (net-margin competition whereby, 
because of the fact that record-low prices for 
brand products had decreased due to the intro- 
duction of price floors, the company's "own 
brands" were increasingly wielded as price 
tools). The smaller margin was compensated for 



by improving the costs structure. 
Pnysical distribution was streamlined and orders 
computerized. Product ranges were screened, 
stocks and goods presentations were subjected to 
critical examination. As part of the aim to save 
on (wage) costs, a 'serve yourself system using 
electronic pricing scales was implemented for 
products where customers had hitherto been 
served, for example the produce group (potatoes, 
vegetables, fruit). 

Cutbacks in employee training budgets. The pro- 
gram of available training and courses was also 
reassessed. During the second half of the seven- 
ties, internal training possibilities were used as an 
important recruitment weapon in the struggle to 
attract new employees on the tight labor market 
and as an important means of binding personnel 
to the company. Whoever successfully completed 
a training course was rewarded with a raise in 
salary. However, the economic reces-sion at the 
beginning of the eighties dramatically altered the 
situation on the labor market. This made invest- 
ments in measures to bind personnel to the 
company far less necessary. Partly from the need 
to minimize costs, Albert Heijn switched to a 
more economical training policy, i.e. personnel 
training was given only when this was deemed 
necessary by the company. 

This policy was implemented integrally under the 
slogan: Nederlands grootste kruiaenier let op de 
kleintjes', which rougnly translates as 'Penny-wise 
with Holland's biggest grocer'). This approach 
proved a success. The anticipated drop in profit 
due to the reduction of the margins failed to mate- 
rialize. The savings in costs resulted in an increase 
in profit. Store costs in particular rose less than 
did the revenues. In 1 982, therefore, volume 
expanded by 6.5% compared with 1981, even 
though a mere 1% more hours were worked. 

From 1981 : also growth via franchising. The 
development described above made it possible 
for Albert Heijn to open on locations where this 
had hitherto not been financially responsible. 
Nonetheless, the assortment policy and conse- 
quences hereof for the cost structure made retail 
outlets only feasible where a weekly turnover of 
approximately fl. 100,000 could be realized. In 
order not to price itself out of the market for out- 
lets under this turnover limit, Albert Heijn started 
to experiment with the franchise approach in 14 
places in 1981 . As figure 2 illustrates, this proved 
to be a smart move. In 1 990, there were 1 1 9 AH 
franchise outlets. 



Figure 2 - Albert Heijn BV: developments in stores and turnover during the period 1981-1 990 



1981 1982 1987 1988 1989 1990 



a. number own outlets 363 427 446 452 443 444 

b. Sales (in billions) 3.4 3.9 6.5 6.6 6.9 7.2 

c. Sales per m> in guilders - - 18.000 17.810 17.900 18.400 

d. Store rootage (x 1 ,000 m ? ) - - 357 384 388 398 
0 , e. Number outlets AH franchising (14) 20 89 91 107 119 
J4 
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From 1 985: a shift from competitiveness in price 
to quality. In the mid-eighties, the customer, while 
continuing to attach importance to price, was 
seen to pay increasing attention to quality, varia- 
tion, convenience and service. Albert Heijn has 
responded to this trend by: 

• Maintaining an extra low price level for a large 
number of daily necessities. 

• Offering, in addition, many groups of products 
with a clear added value in the form of choice of 
product, quality level and service (by, among 
other things, more service in e.g. the assorted nuts 
department). The range of own brand products 
encompasses some 1750 items. The price/quali- 
ty ratio of these products has been optimized. 

• Carrying through innovations in store formulas, 
mainly on the basis of experiments with the New 
Super Market and in product lines (bake-off prod- 
ucts, ready-made fresh products, etc.). 

Due to these developments, the store has become 
far more complex. The number of articles has 
increased strongly. Since 1985, growth has been 
due less to an increase in the number of own out- 
lets, than to an increase in floor area of the com- 
pany's own stores and the inceased turnover per 
m 2 (see fig. 2). 

Within the enterprise, there is a strong conviction 
that Albert Heijn has grown into the largest gro- 
cer of the Netherlands because of the company's 
habit of listening to their customers. Much atten- 
tion is devoted to communication towards custom- 
ers. Every month an issue of Aller Hande 
appears, full of recipes, tips and product informa- 
tion. The magazine is available to customers at 
all the stores, free of charge. Furthermore, market 
research is carried out at the national level. A 
fairly recent development is the AH-service line. 
This free service makes it possible to ask for infor- 
mation, and affords the opportunity to make com- 
ments and to ventilate criticism. 
Despite these facilities, the store is and remains 
the place to which customers must be able to turn 
in the first instance with questions and comments. 
Moreover, as pointed out above, Albert Heijn's 
growth must now primarily be realized by enlarg- 
ing sales in existing stores instead of by increa- 
sing the number of stores. 

The basis for the nineties: controlled differentia- 
tion. To continue to be able to apply this growth 
strategy with success, it is necessary that the 
stores respond optimally to their specific market 
environment. Every Albert Heijn store must, in 
fact, now compete on a local level with other 
supermarkets, among others with supermarkets of 
regionally operating chain stores with a long- 
standing knowledge of the preferences and 
customs of theif customers. This realization has 
led to a re-evaluation of the position of the stores 
within the Albert Heijn organization. Since 1987, 
the store has been chosen as the starting point for 
the policy to be followed. 

Employee training within the scope of 'Time for 
quality'. This new approach is aimed at making it 
possible to decentralize responsibilities while at 



the same time remaining able to follow develop- 
ments on the central level. To this end, manage- 
ment at the branches has been strengthenea, by, 
amon^ other means, placing advanced informa- 
tion systems at the disposal of branch manage- 
ment and - in connexion with this - by creating 
new management positions and providing train- 
ing to the management. This reorientation is known 
within the Albert Heijn organization as 'Time for 
quality'. Naturally, further attention will be devot- 
ed to this in the following sections. 

2.1*3 Organizational structure 

Management. In the preceding section, it was 
noted that Albert Heijn BV is convinced that 
during the coming years, the quality level of the 
products and the employees will have an ever- 
more decisive impact on the course of affairs wit- 
hin the enterprise. For this reason, a very explicit 
choice for the store as the point of departure for 
policy was made. This is not only the guiding 
principle for the directorate of Operations - under 
which the stores fall - but also for the other direc- 
torates (see fig. 3). Each of the 3 directorates are 
managed by a director. The main task of the 
chairman of the board of directors (the chief exec- 
utive officer) is to coordinate matters within the 
board of directors and to attune these to one an- 
other. 



Figure 3 - Organization chart Albert Heijn BV 
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An essential element in the competitive strategy 
employed by Albert Heijn is the approximately 
1750 own brands (the AH-brands). Albert Heijn 
guarantees that the quality of these own brands is 
in no way inferior to that of the more familiar 
brand names - or so-called A-brands - while the 
price of the Albert Heijn brands is consistently 
some 10 to 15% lower than the prices of compa- 
rable A-brands. Naturally this strategy makes it 
imperative for Albert Heijn to closely guard the 
quality of its own brands. To f his end, the Quality 
Advisory desk was instituted several years ago, 
which currently has a staff of some 20 employ- 
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ees. In recent years consumers have grown 
increasingly critical as regards preservatives, 
hygiene and environmental aspects. The quality 
advisory desk has meanwhile also been entrusted 
with the task of realizing (more) acceptable solu- 
tions to customers in these areas, which was why 
the name of this desk was changed to 'Quality 
and Environment'. 

Figure 4 - The directorate of Operations 



The directorate of Operations. The more than 
400 Albert Heijn stores all fall under the directo- 
rate of Operations. These stores are classified 
into four areas, each managed by an assistant 
director. Each area is sub-dividea into 6 or 7 
zones, each of which is headed by a zone man- 
ager. Each zone manager is entrusted with the 
responsibility for some 15 stores. 
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It has already been mentioned that there are 
other directorates next to that of operations and 
that for these directorates, too, the stores are cen- 
tral to the policy. The directorate of Operations 
moreover also boasts a number of supporting 
staff departments, namely Operational Systems + 
Information, Internal Communication, Store 
Design, Store Technology, Personnel Affairs and 
Employee Training. 

Up to 1987, the Employee Training department 
was part of Personnel and Organization. As men- 
tioned above, in that year it was decided to take 
the store as the basis for the policy to be fol- 
lowed. In order to implement this new policy, 
various structural modifications were carried 
through. One of the first was to place the 
Employee Training department under Operations. 
Also, the job of Area Training coordinator was 
created within the scope of the new policy. 

The store. As pointed out above, these days, 
expansion at Albert Heijn tends not to be a con- 
sequence of an increase in the number of stores, 
but of the enlargement of the surface area of exis- 
ting stores and the increase in turnover per m\ To 
maintain and further expand the market share, it 



was necessary to decentralize certain responsi- 
bilities in order to be able to take full advantage 
of the possibilities of the local/regional market 
situation. This changed focus, combined with the 
increasing size and complexity of the stores 
made it necessary to strengthen management. For 
several years now, Albert Heijn has v/orked to 
achieve this, partly by the creation of new man- 
agement instruments and new management jobs 
and partly by providing training to the man- 
agement. 

The manager has been the person responsible for 
the course of affairs in the store for many years. 
Until only a few years ago, he was expected to 
carry out loyally the rules of the head office. 
These days, he is expected to manage the store 
instead of merely minding it. No longer is loyalty 
alone expected, but also initiative. He is groomed 
for his new role - that of supermarket manager - 
via courses and job training. 

The supermarket manager is at the head of a 
number of department managers. This job - for- 
merly known as department head - is not entirely 
new. One new aspect, however, is that four differ- 
ent levels of department managers have been 
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distinguished, each accompanied by a different 
salary. In this way, justice is done to the varying 
weight of the job. Moreover, this enabled career 
opportunities to be created within a job, a consid- 
eration which was not to be dismissed lightly in 
the horizontal organizational structure of the 
Albert Heijn stores (see fig. 5). 

The supermarket manager and the department 
managers together form the store management 
team. They are supported in this by the branch 
management assistant. This position was created 
in 1988. An important task of the branch man- 
agement assistant is namely to help promote furth- 
er automation of the store processes and thus to 
ensure that the management team is kept abreast 
of all developments in the course of affairs. 
Part of the reason for the creation of this job was 



the skepticism or timorousness shown by, for 
example, the department managers of the stores 
with regard to the automation process which had 
got under way in the stores. As mentioned above, 
the new approach via controlled differentiation 
should make it possible to decentralize responsi- 
bilities, while at the same time keeping a finger 
on the pulse at the central level. The latter can be 
achieved only through automation and a loyal 
compliance with this in the stores. 
For several years now, Albert Heijn has been grad- 
ually introducing cash registers equipped with 
scanners in the stores. At this moment, these have 
been installed in less than half of the stores. All 
the stores do, however, have their own store com- 
puter, making a more efficient organization of 
the work and better control of stocks and sales by 
the store management possible. 



Figure 5 - Organization chart af an Albert Heijn stare 
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The job of assistant department manager is also 
new. This job was created in order to promote a 
more planned method of work at the level of the 
shop floor. 

One of the employees interviewed expressed this 
as follows: "It used to be: don't talk, just do it. 
Now we are told: Don't just act, plan'. 

There are two levels of salespeople/cashiers. 
Newcomers to the job start as salesperson 1 /cas- 
hier 1 . Through subsequent internal training 
courses, the level of salesperson 2/ cashier 2 can 
be attained. 

2.1 .4 Characteristics of the work force 

Growth in employment. Earlier (see fig. 2), the 
turnover of Albert Heijn BV was seen to have 
doubled during the period between 1981 -1990. 
The same applies to the number of employees. 
This increased from nearly 19,000 in 1981 to 
almost 41,000 in 1990. Expressed in full-time 
equivalents, employment at Albert Heijn rose 
during this period from close to 10,000 full-time 
jobs up to over 20,000 (see fig. 6). 
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Nearly as many men as women. In 1980, the 
percentage of men employed at Albert Heijn was 
46% and of women, 54%. In 1 990 these percent- 
ages were 48 and 52% respectively (see fig. 6). 

Youth and part-timers in the majority. 
Approximately two-thirds of the work force of 
Albert Heijn BV is younger than 23. Both in 1980 
and 1988, this came to 65%. According to the 
company, the number of young employees has 
lately declined somewhat. However, no exacl 
figures are available. The average age of Albert 
Heijn employees in 1 989 was 23.6. There is little 
difference in this respect between women (24.3 
years of age) and men (22.7 years of age). 
Overall, for the period between 1980 - 1990, 
some two-thirds of the employees at Albert Heijn 
worked part-time. Generally - and this applies for 
about half of all the personnel ar Albert Heijn - 
they work less than a one-third part of a full-time 
working week. This group is known within Albert 
Heijn as 'short part-timers', and includes many 
school -age and student workers. The percentage 
of full-timers, i.e. persons who work more than 
four-fifths of the full working week, rose during 
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the years between 1980-1988 from 35 to 40%. 
AiVer this period, the figure once again declined 
slightly. 

Relatively speaking, there are as many male 
employees "working part-time at Albert Heijn as 
female. In general, the male workers at Albert 
Heijn work either as short part-timers (50%) or as 
full-time workers (46%). Only 4% of them work as 
long part-timers. There are more long part-timers 
among the female employees (19%) and fewer 
full-iime workers (34%). 

Mainly pay according to the legal minimum 
wage. Tne majority (61%) of t!ie employees at 
Albert Heijn earns the legal minimum wage. 
Almost one-third (31%) earns 1 to 1 .5 times the 
legal minimum wage. The remaining 8% earns 
more. 

All Albert Heijn employees participate in the pro- 
fit sharing scheme. In recent years, this has 
amounted to around two weeks' extra pay. Each 
employee also receives, 4 times a year, a gift 
token (for full-time employees, four tokens of fl. 
100 each). 

Other advantageous schemes are the Ahold 
saving fund (which pays extra interest on top of 
the normal interest), inexpensive insurance and 
the study expenses scheme. 



Most of Albert Heijn's management personnel 
has risen through the ranks of the company. The 
shortages made a more optimum utilization of the 
availaole female potential an obvious step. All 
the fi.ore as the average number of service years 
of the women at Albert Heijn is hardly less than 
that of their male colleagues. As far as this is con- 
cerned, therefore, there is no reason to invest less 
in (training) female employees. 

In 1988, the campaign "woman and work' was 
launched. This campaign aimed to achieve a 
change in attitude among men and women and 
to make women more career conscious. Various 
means were employed in this campaign: targeted 
mailing at women, posters in the branch stores, 
attention for this subject in the AH TV News 
(Albert Heijn has an internal television network 
using videotapes which feature 10 to 15 minutes 
of AH TV News per week), and a conference on 
this topic attended by at least one women from 
each of the stores. 

At the same time, activities were undertaken, 
intended to facilitate the career progress of female 
employees, which included regulations regarding 
parent leave, career policy and ^ lild care. There 
is no positive discrimination of women. The bot- 
tom iine is and will remain that the best candida- 
tes are appointed to management positions. 



Employees who work full time normally speaking The policy appears to have been a success, in 
are entitled to 24 regular days of holiday and 13 part due to tne fact that the publicity around 
so-called ADV days (extra free days under the 'Women and work' alerted career-conscious 
shorter employment scheme). Employees who women at other companies and on the labor mar- 
work full time and are older than 50 or have ket of their opportunities at Albert Heijn. 
been in service for more than 25 years are enti- Animation for the job of supermarket manager 
tied to from 1 to 5 extra days of holiday. has especially grown among women. In 1988, 

the share of women in training for this job was 
Women nof proportionately represented in high- 7%. This grew to 13% in 1989 and jumped to 
er positions. As mentioned earlier, 8% of all 20% in 1 990. The number of women in training 
employees at Albert Heijn earns more than 1 5 for the job of (assistant) department manager has 
times the legal minimum wage. Among male work- also grown, but to a relatively lesser extent than 
ers, 14% are in this category, while, on the other those preparing for the job of supermarket man- 
hand, not even 2% of the women take home this ager. 
much. Women make up over half the work force 

at Albert Heijn, but form a clear minority where A recenf development: extra attention for the 

management positions are concerned, as the fol- career development of employees from ethnic 

lowing figures from 1989 illustrate: minority groups. Of the over 43,000 employees 

• of the approx. 1200 assistant department at Albert Heijn, some 1000 are members of an 
managers, 35% are female and 65% male; ethnic minority group. The majority of these is 

• of tne approx. 1500 department managers, from Morocco, Turkey and Surinam. The experi- 
20% are female and 80% are male; ence with employees from ethnic minorities tend 

• of the approx. 400 supermarket managers, 1% to be good. One problem is that hitherto, very 
are female and 99% are male. few of these employees have made it into posi- 
tions in management. Mid-1992, a special course 

From 1988, an explicit policy aimed at a better program will be launched which is designed to 

utilization of the available potential of female prepare employees from ethnic minority groups 

employees. In 1989, a total of some 3100 per- who are willing and able, for business manage- 

sons held a management position in the Albert ment training. This special course consists of 

Heijn stores. This should have been, however, Dutch language classes in which such topics as 

3900. In fact, these shortages in management conduct and presentation in a management posi- 

personnel have been occurring for years, with Hon are discussed, 
especially (assistant) department managers, of 
whom there were approximately 25% too few in 
1989, being in short supply. At the level of man- 
ager, the shortage was almost 10% in 1 989. 
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Figure 6 - Characterization of the work force at Albert Heijn BV 
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Cooperation between native Dutch employees 
and employees from minority backgrounds 
demands mutual understanding. With this goal in 
mind, Albert Heijn will be starting a 2-day trial 
course on 'Multicultural Management', desig- 
nated for supermarket managers in 1992. 

2,2 Course and training programs at 
Albert Heijn 

2.2,1 Entry and promotion of personnel 

Continuous recruitment. In view of the size of the 
work force, the growth in employment at Albert 
Heijn BV and the considerable employee turnover 
(see fig. 6), vacancies open up more ^r less contin- 
uously, which means that the recruitment of new 
personnel also takes place on a continual basis. 

Standing out on the labor market. In the previous 
sections, it was noted that Albert Heijn BV pays 
much attention to the way it manifests itself com- 
mercially towards customers. The company has 
traditionally emphasized such aspects as quality 
and service. During recent years, due to the fierce 
competition, the company has also played up its 
concern about price levels, among others by 
means of the campaign 'Nederlands grootste 
kruidenier let op de kleintjes' (roughly translated: 
Penny-wise with Holland's biggest grocer). The 
past tew years, the labor market has also become 
a competitive market, which has led Albert Heijn 
to switch to a more active labor market policy. At 
the end of 1990, for example, a national recruit- 
ment campaign was launched under the motto 
'Are you good enough for our customers?' As far 
as style and tone were concerned, this campaign 
dovetailed with the commercial campaign. More 
and more emphasis is now being placed on the 
fact that the company sets high standards for its 
employees in respect of attitude and customer ori- 
entation. Moreover, the good career opportuni- 
ties offered by the company to employees with 
the right combination of education, talent, dedi- 
cation and ambition are repeatedly stressed. The 
company also highlights the fact that it offers 
mucn in the way of schemes for reimbursement of 
study expenses and fringe benefits. The recruit- 
ment activities are explicitly aimed, not only at 



direct recruitment, but also at strengthening the 
image of Albert Heijn as a good employer by 
emphasizing that as an employee, the company 
is a good choice, now and for the future. 

Recruitment of two r roups of newcomers. On 
recruiting newcomers, the focus is, in fact, on two 
groups, namely the group of employees who are 
to work, now and in future on the shop floor, and 
the group which will eventually be promoted to 
management positions. (The company prefers 
internal promotions to external recruitment of per- 
sonnel for management positions). 
The first group consists of persons for carrying out 
the work: salespeople and cashiers. These per- 
sons will participate in an internal training pro- 
gram to become salesperson 2/cashier 2. This 
training program is mandatory for all newcomers 
and is followed entirely on company time. In the 
recruitment process, training requirements play 
no actual role. Far more important selection crite- 
ria are: customer orientation, a practical attitude, 
collegiality, dedication and a feeling for service. 
As regards age, the preference is for young peo- 
ple from the age of 1 6 up. 
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The second group, however, is required to mc t ground, age and working experience (see fig. 7) 
certain requirements regarding educational back- 
Figure 7 - Requirements for executive and management jobs 
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Those in this second group must also comply with 
the same requirements as the members of the first 
group. A few extra requirements apply for this 
group, particularly for employees who are expect- 
ed to move up to the position of department 
manager and supermarket manager. !n such 
cases, additional qualities such as managerial 
abilities, ambition and strength of character are 
demanded. 

For years it has proven very difficult to find and to 
bring in high-level executive personnel from out- 
side the company. The company is therefore forc- 
ed to provide its own management courses and 
training. There is, in fact, a strong preference inside 
the company for these internal training programs. 
In this way, caree r opportunities for personnel 
with ambition and talent in this direction are 
created. Moreover, the major advantage of internal 
training programs is that the company philosophy, 
commercial climate and working methods can be 
taken fully into account. 

To be eligible to participate in internal employee 
training courses for executive and management 
positions, an employee must work a minimum of 
32 hours per week in the company. Only for the 
job of assistant department manager was this 
requirement recently relaxed from minimally 32 
hours to minimally 18 hours. 

Before being admitted to the training program for 
department manager or supermarket manager, 
candidates are tested by an assessment center on 



whether they have a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess or not. Their recommendation is presented in 
the form of a strength/weakness analysis. Hence 
the system is not only used to select candidates, 
but also to formulate individual learning needs, 
areas which the candidates can subsequently 
work on during the further course of the program. 
Candidates who receive a negative evaluation 
are not admitted to the course. 
Candidates for the assistant managers course are 
solely evaluated on some ten benavior aspects 
which are seen as essential for the job (examples: 
stress-resistance, sensitivity, initiative, flexibility, 
leadership, organizational talents) . Candidates 
for the course for supermarket manager must also 
undergo an intelligence test and an achievement 
test. 

Before the assessment center method was intro- 
duced, there used to be a 30 percent drop-out 
rate from the department managers course. This 
has been reduced to less than 10. 

Internal training programs: a three-step 
approach. Before examining the job training of- 
fered at Albert Heijn, a closer look at the three-step 
training method which, since 1987, has charac- 
terized, not only all management training 
courses, but virtually all the other internal training 
programs available at Albert Heijn as well, 
would appear warranted. Prior to 1987, the 
courses offered were more theoretical, with less 
on-the-job learning and hence, it was thought, 
less geared to actual store practice. 



Figure 8- The three-step training strategy 
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In this approach, the actual instruction phase is 
kept as snort as possible. During the practical 



assignment, the knowledge and skills acquired 
are immediately put to use in the daily tusks. The 
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self-study phase and the practical assignment 
generally take place under the boss' supervision. 
Various people are enlisted to teach these 
courses: specialists, trainers, personnel officers, 
line managers. 

Job training for store personnel. At Albert Heijn, 

Figure 9 - Job training for store personnel 



various courses and training possibilities » re 
open to store employees (see fig. 9). The sales- 
person/cashier training courses take place entire- 
ly at the store itself. The major part of the other 
courses takes place in the store, and a small part 
is given at a course location. 
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1 . Sales personnel training none (fully on the job) 30 

2. Assistant department manager approx. 10 360 
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4. Department manager 28 560 

5. Supermarket manager 60 1500 



Training for salesperson 2 

Up to 1982, employees were trained for the level 
of salesperson 2 on a multi-deployment basis, 
even those who, to all practical purposes, were 
only working in a single department. 
This is no longer the case. In practice, this means 
that the majority of newcomers since 1982 has 
been or is being trained to work within a single 
department via on-the-job instruction under the 
supervision of either the department manager or 
the assistant department manager. The subject 
material to be handled is divided into three 
blocks: 

• general informative aspects and procedures 

• non-departmental specific knowledge and skills 

• department-specific knowledge ana skills 



The training is divided into two phases. The three 
blocks mentioned above are handled during both 
phases. The first phase is devoted to acquiring a 
basic knowledge. This basis knowledge is subse- 
quently broadened/deepened during the second 
phase. At the end of the course, which can be 
spread out over a half a year, the employee 
should have a good knowledge of the range of 
products in the relevant department and be able 
to work reasonably independently. Employees 
are then tested on whether they have acquired 
the knowledge and skills needed. Passing the test 
means promotion to the position of salesperson 
2/ca$hier 2, and a salary raise. 

At present, the Employee Training department is 
revising the course program for sales personnel. 
The new program is structured into 5 general 
modules (customer relations, commerce, quali- 
ty/hygiene/environment, cost control and goods 
flow). Each general module is followed, where 
necessary, by additional instruction at the level of 
the different assortment groups. 
This modular structure was opted for instead of 
the phase-structure as: 

• in this way, the course is easily kept up-to-date, 
which is especially important in the case of fre- 
quently occurring changes in assortment. 



• This allows the department manager himself to 
determine the order in which the subject material 
should be learned. 

• the subject matter can be offered selectively 
and efficiently when training part-time workers, or 
salespeople who are changing departments. 

The new tra : ning course for sales personnel 
makes use of strongly visualized instruction mate- 
rial (instruction magazines, assortment books, 
video) as to make this information more accessi- 
ble for those following these courses. 

Course for branch management assistant 
This job has been newly created. The course con- 
sists of practical training at the retail branches 
and 1 2 days of instruction. The course has a total 
length of 360 hours. Subjects which are discus- 
sed during the course include: interactive skills, 
store automation, taking minutes and listing the 
agenda, the goods, financial, personnel and 
salary accounts, file management, efficient work 
organization. 

Course for assistant department manager 
This course lasts approximately 6 months and 
consists of 7.5 to 1 1 .5 days of instruction. 
Subjects which are handled include: contact with 
customers, work instruction and working atmos- 
phere, implementation of departmental policy, 
teaching and giving supervision, work consulta- 
tion, interactive skills and departmental accounts. 

Course for department manager 
This course lasts approximately 6 to 9 months 
and consists of 28 days of instruction. The main 
subjects are: giving leadership and team forma- 
tion, customer relations, organizing the work, 
character development, commerce, personnel 
and salary accounts, controllable costs, person- 
nel policy instruments and leadership skills. 

Course for supermarket manager 
The course for supermarket manager was only 
recently revised. This course is comprised of 7 
technical modules (Albert Heijn management, 
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model personnel management, commercial 
management, cost management, logistic manage- 
ment, management information, management 
game) and 9 leadership modules (including situa- 
tional leadership, coaching skills, effective behav- 
iour, time management etc). The entire course 
takes up approximately 13 months, in which 
around 60 days of instruction are included. The 
aim of the course is to train the new supermarket 
managers to determine the possibilities and 
opportunities for, and any threats to their store 
and to set their targets accordingly. 
The contents of the technical modules are inter- 
related, an aspect which becomes especially 
clear in the last module: the management game. 
This module comprises a four-day block represent- 
ing the period of one year in which the actual store 
situation is simulated. 

External training programs. In practice, internal 
job training programs are available for all jobs in 
the store. Next to these, Albert Heijn also makes 
use of external training courses. 

2.2.2 Developments in training policy 

Long tradition of employee training, Albert Heijn 
BV has had an employee training policy and train- 
ing infrastructure for many years. This was noted 
earlier in chapter 1, as were several important 
developments which have occurred in respect of 
the refresher courses and training programs avail- 
able to employees during the past ten years. This 
chapter briefly recapitulates and further expands 
on trie information provided earlier. 

Fundamentals of the training policy up to 1 987, 
Up to 1987, the employee training policy ut 
Albert Heijn BV was based on the following: 'The 
training received by an employee is determined, 
on the one hand, by the possibilities open to him 
and his drive to develop himself, and on the other 
hand, by the company's need for good staff. On 
this basis, employees are given the opportunity to 
promote the development of their capabilities and 
character within a previously formulated training 
plan, without, in doing so, violating their individu- 
al freedom and responsibility. To make this possi- 
ble, the company will provide: 

• internal and external training courses so that 
present and future job requirements can be satis- 
tied; 

• adequate supervision by or via the employee's 
immediate superior in performing the job; 

• changes in jobs, to do greater justice to experi- 
ence and skills'. 

In practice, this meant the creation of an 
Employee Training department which was prima- 
rily occupied with job training, while individual 
training needs were taken care of by the person- 
nel department and the internal study contribution 
fund. 

Up to 1 987, mainly initial schooling and manag- 
ement courses. Up to 1 987, the training activities 
at Albert Heijn were clearly more directed at tea- 
ching people new jobs than at ensuring they 
remained able to function in changing jobs. 
The relatively short term of employment of many 
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employees also plays a role in this. In 1987, the 
average term of employment for Albert Heijn 
workers was not quite 4 years. Over three-auart- 
ers of the employees at Albert Heijn stay witn the 
company for less than 5 years. Especially shop 
floor employees, such as salespeople and cas- 
hiers, often remain in the employment of Albert 
Heijn for short periods only. It is only slightly 
exaggerated to say that it was, and is, more 
important for Albert Heijn to keep the internal, 
initial course for new sales personnel and cash 
iers up to date, than to provide sitting sales per- 
sonnel and cashiers with refresher courses and 
additional training. 

The term of employment is a far less significant 
factor in the case of executive staff. As far as 
number of years in service are concerned, this 
group clearly stands out above the average. Even 
so, additional training and refresher courses 
were only barely necessary, even for these jobs, 
up to 1987. 

Tnis was mainly due to the way in which Alber? 
Heijn organized company management. Up to 
1987, the Albert Heijn organization was wholly 
focussed on management of the branch stores. 
The systems were aimed at control, while the 
management style and organizational structure of 
the shops were generally uniform, and in all 
cases, prescribed.. Mainly, store management 
was expected to carry out the rules which were 
handed down from headquarters. 

It should be noted that the above does not imply 
that nothing more was learned by the sitting per- 
sonnel after having received their initial training. 
Learning took place in very diffuse ways: by 
means of knowledge transfer between and 
exchanging experiences with colleagues/superi- 
ors, by contacts with and the guidance of special- 
ists in certain areas (e,g, meat specialists) and 
other company specialists, during consultations at 
branch or department level, by means of informa- 
tion issued by the company, etc. These forms of 
additional training were often lacking in struc- 
ture, as a consequence of which any result 
tended to be more or less coincidental. 

An about-turn in 1987: focus on the store. In 
chapter 1, the transition in 1985 from competi- 
tiveness in price to competitiveness in quality was 
described. It was also noted that this led to a 
reassessment of the position of the branch stores 
within the Albert Heijn organization. In 1 987, the 
store was chosen as the basis for the policy to be 
followed. The new approach was to make it pos- 
sible to decentralize responsibilities while at the 
same time remaining able to follow developments 
on a central level. 

Now also additional training essential. As of the 
year 1992, the bulk of the courses provided by 
Albert Heijn still consist of job training. In recent 
years, however, views on management have also 
changed. Dug to the decentralization process, the 
tasks and responsibilities of store management 
have changed. This has been compensated for 
by the creation of new management oositions 



(the position of branch management assistant 
and assistant department manager) and by teach- 
ing sitting management (supermarket managers 
and department managers) a new style of leader- 
ship. The change of focus summarized here was 
launched in the company under the motto 'Time 
for quality'. Several years have been reserve/ for 
the training of the management personnel, an 
operation which forms part of the Time for 
Quality project and has been dubbed the 
Management Training Track (MTT) by the com- 
pany. 

Also changes in the Training Department. Up to 
1987, the Employee Training department was 
part of Personnel & Organization. At that time, 
the department consisted of some ten employee 
trainers whose tasks included spending a fraction 
of their time on course development, while direct- 
ing their major efforts towards actually teaching 
courses. In 1987, the Employee Training depart- 
ment was transferred to the directorate of 
Operations. The department has been expanded 
up to a staff of 25. The original job of employee 
trainer has since been split into course specialists, 
who are responsible for developing new co«;.oC5 
and trainers, who teach these courses. 

In 1990, cnce again a structural change was 
introduced. From that year on, an area training 
coordinator was entrusted with the responsibility 
for the employee training available in a given 
area (see fig. 4). Hence the decentralization pro- 
cess, in which more responsibility is given to the 
area managers, has also penetrated the field of 
employee training. The organization, planning 
and funding of employee training programs up to 
the level of branch middle management have 
been fully placed under the responsibility of the 
management concerned. A large part of the train- 
ing activities is carried out by the line managers 
themselves. 

Object of the Training department. The object of 
the Employee Training department is not to fulfill 
individual training needs. The company has a 
study expenses scheme for such cases. The object 
of tne Employee Training department - since 
1987 - is to offer support in the realization of 
strategic change processes by developing, imple- 
menting and evaluating the content and form of 
the courses for store employees. For some years 
now, responsibility for the organization, planning 
and financing of these courses has, at least for 
the majority of jobs, fully belonged to the manage- 
ment concerned. The Employee Training depart- 
ment is in fact a supporting service within the 
directorate of Operations. 

Need for training, a signal from management. A 
natural consequence of the division of tasks 
described above is that training needs are noted, 
in the first instance, by the management staff. No 
methodical studies into training needs are carried 
out by the Employee Training department. Also, 
in the given division of tasks, it is considered pref- 
erable for problems/bottlenecks to be brought 
forward by the management staff. Furthermore, 



the Employee Training department has more than 
enough work for the time being, and is especially 
involved with activities within the scope of the 
'Management Training Tracks' which are being 
implemented within the framework of 'Time for 
Quality'. 

Meetings are held on a regular basis in which, 
next to the 4 personnel officers on the area-level, 
the head of personnel affairs in Operations and 
the head of employee training in Operations, 
participate. The problems and bottlenecks occur- 
ring within the company form likely agenda 
items. This can result in the Employee Training 
department being assigned either to find a solu- 
tion or to subject these problems and bottlenecks 
to further analysis. 

In the latter case, a project leader from the 
Employee Training department is appointed, who 
will subsequently draw up a project proposal on 
the basis of a preliminary study, detailing, among 
other things, the required time, expertise and 
funds. The following step is frequently the forma- 
tion of a project team. During the development 
phase, the person from whom the assignment 
derives is closely involved all throughout in any 
important choices which are required to be made 
and the consequences thereof. 

Return on investment of employee training pro- 
grams under study. Some time ago, Albert Heijn 
introduced the practice, which is continued even 
today, of having course participants fill in an eval- 
uation form on completing a course block, in 
which they can indicate their feelings on the form 
and content of the course. This approach is not 
truly sufficient to indicate the extent to which the 
training activities yield their value for money. In 
view of the volume of the training activities, 
however, it is becoming increasingly important to 
establish the return on investment of the various 
training courses. As there was no adequate 
method available to determine this, the company 
itself developed a method, with the assistance of 
the university. With the help of this method, the 
return on employee training courses can be deter- 
mined by expressing both the effects and the 
costs in terms of money. 

In the period 1990-1991, the return on the train- 
ing course for department manager was subse- 
quently examined. To this end, a ooseline meas- 
urement and re-measurement was performed by 
means of surveys (among course participants, a 
colleague and a manager) held among two 
batches of course participants and a control 
group. The results and the structure of the study 
are currently being widely discussed and com- 
mented on, inside and outside the company. The 
ultimate goal of the project is to come to well-con- 
sidered decisions on the utilization of employee 
training as a tool of management. 
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Figure 10 - Volume of training activities 



1987 



1988 



1989 



a. Internal training activities for management positions 
(in directorate of Operations) 
. number participants 
. number course hours 


1753 
128,000 


1814 

124,000 


b. External courses (entire company Albert Heijn BV) 

- number participants with 100% study expenses paid* 

- number participants with 50% study expenses paid* 


539 726 

545 581 
• 


758 
504 



'These are courses which are not essential to the course participant': current or future job. 



Almost 3 percent of the gross total amount of 
wages for employee training. In recent years, 
almost 3% of the gross total amount of wages has 
been spent each year on employee training. 
Expenditures for employee training activities are 
expected to remain at this level throughout the 
coming years, as well. 

Per year, some 13,000 persons follow the inter- 
nal training courses offered. Next to the 2000 
members of management who receive addition- 
al) training (see fig. 10), there are a so some 
1 1 ,000 employees who take the course for sales- 
person 2/cashier 2 each year. 
The number of participants in external courses, 
the costs of which are reimbursed by the com- 
pany, rose during the years 1987-1989. In over 
naif the cases, this involved vocational training 
jnd courses within the scope of the " ;erlingwe- 
zen', or apprenticeship program. 
Men clearly make more use of the study expenses 
fund than women. Two-thirds of those participat- 
ing in the courses are male. 

internal courses primarily during working hours. 
The bulk of the internal training courses provided 
are given, partly because of the strong practical 
character of these courses, during normal work- 
ing hours. In so far as these activities take place 
outside working hours, these hours will be paid. 

The Management Training Tracks (MTT) project. 
The aim of this project - organized within the 
scope of 'Time for Quality' - is to train all super- 
market managers and department managers in a 
new management and leadership style within the 
span of a Tew years. A top-down approach has 
been chosen, i.e. first the supermarket managers 
and then the department managers will receive 
this training. Supermarket managers thus also 
acquire an important exemplary and supervisory 
role. 

This training, too, makes use of a three-step train- 
ing approach. The course is composed of modul- 
es. A central theme in each module is 'approach- 
es to change', which gives the course an imme- 
diate link with the problem/, and challenges 
which occur in the work situation of these manag- 
ers. 

As of now, all supermarket managers have fol- 
lowed a minimum of 3 technical modules. 



Meanwhile, the training of the department 
managers has also been started. In the original 
plan, this entire training project was to have been 
completed in 1993. Current expectations are that 
this could run to 1995. New or updated modules 
will probably also be required by that time, imply- 
ing that in respect of this group, a situation in 
which formal training is continuously required 
would appear to be developing. 

Influence of employee representatives on the trai- 
ning policy. The trade union is not involved at 
company level with the training policy followed 
by Albert Heijn BV. Nor is the works council heav- 
ily involved as, in the opinion of the works coun- 
cil, there is little reason for such involvement. The 
training policy has been well defined and imple- 
mented. Moreover, hardly any questions are 
raised by rank and file employees about this 

Eolicy. In fact, there has been no explicit evaluation 
y the works council of the training policy in past 
years. Primarily because that there is little about 
the company's training policy to provoke com- 
ment. The company is always careful to inform 
the works council of all plans and developments 
concerning the training policy. No fundamental 
objections have ever been encountered in all this. 

2.3 Continuing vocational training in an 
Albert Heijn branch store 

Store type 5. In chapter 1 it was mentioned that 
Albert Heijn has distinguished five types of stores 
according to product range, in which the number 
of products varies from circa 3,000 in store type 
1 up to over 15,000 in store type 5. 
The branch store examined in this case study is a 
type 5 store. At the end of 1991, this store was 
enlarged with the addition of 1,100 m ? . At the 
same time, the new design incorporated numer- 
ous elements with which experience had been 
previously gained in Tilburg. (Several years ago, 
Albert Heijn started the New Super Market in tnis 
city, a store in which all kinds of innovations 
were experimented with in order to discover what 
could and could not be implemented in the stores 
of Albert Heijn). This store features, for example, 
robots with informoiion on products - a facility 
which can be used by both personnel and 
customers. 

The assortment of the branch store examined con- 
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tained 18,000 articles. Checking out occurs with 
the help of scanners. The store, established on the 
outskirts of a town with a population of 100,000, 
is designed to attract customers from the surround- 
ing area. 



Adore than 200 employees. There were 232 
employees at the branch store studied. Of these, 
26 (11%) held either staff or management posi- 
tions (see fig. 11). The supermarket manager and 
the department managers were all men. The 
assistant department managers were primarily 
women. 



Figure 11 - A chafacterizafiori of the work force 
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3. Department manager* 1 1 
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4. Assistant department 
















manager** 13 


15 


85 


77 


23 




77 


23 


5. Second salesperson 60 


32 


68 


38 


37 


25 


20 51 


28 


6. Second cashier 23 


4 


96 


26 


39 


35 


30 39 


31 


7. First salesperson 48 


37 


63 


8 


17 


75 


77 12 


10 


8. First' cashier 23 


4 


96 


13 


17 


70 


61 25 


4 


9. Shelf stackers 47 


66 


34 




9 


91 


60 32 


8 


10. Canteen 5 




100 




80 


20 




100 


Absolute number 232' 


<** 84 


148 


59 


54 


119 


101 81 


50 


% (232 =100%) 100 


36 


64 


25 


23 


52 


43 35 


22 



* of which one in training 
** of which three in training 

these include 1 1 employees (5%) from ethnic backgrounds, especially of Turkish origin. 



Just over half of the personnel consisis of so-called 
short part-timers (who work less than a third of a 
normal working week). This deviates only very 
slightly from the percentage of short part-timers 
working in the whole of Albert Heijn BV (cf. fig. 
6). In the branch store studied, there were fewer 
full-time workers and more long part-time employ- 
ees than average at Albert Heijn BV. Also, more 
female employees worked at this branch (64%) 
than is average at Albert Heijn (52%). 

First salesmen and women/cashiers and shelf 
stockers tend to be predominantly short part-time 
workers and youth workers. 

Recruitment in accordance with the policy of 
Albert Heijn BV. Personnel turnover in this store 
has stood at several percentage points below the 
average for the whole of Albert Heijn. The recruit- 
ment of new personnel has hitherto presented no 
real problems. The recruitment of new employees 
also occurs according to Albert Heijn policy: at 
this branch, too, a distinction is made between 
two groups of newcomers and the selection crite- 
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ria described in section 2.1 are applied for both 
groups. 

The same applies for initial training course s/iob 
training. The training of newcomers to the level of 
salesperson 2/cnshier 2 also takes place in con- 
formity with Albert Heijn policy, i.e. entirely at the 
brancn store. The head office, however, does 
keep track of what goes on here. If, after 8 
months of service, no request for promotion to 
salesperson 2 cashier 2 has been received, the 
head office automatically asks for an explana- 
tion. 

At present, 4 people are following a manage- 
ment course. Of these, 1 is taking trie course Tor 
department manager and 3 the course for assi- 
stant department manager. These training 
courses also take place as outlined in chapter 2. 

Additional training courses. Discussions at 
branch level reveal that during the past few 
ears, the need for additional training courses 
as grown. The causes enumerated are the same 
aspects which came up during discussions at the 
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head office: the increase of and innovations 
occurring in the product assortment, the changed 
preferences/desires of customers and the impor- 
tance of an alert response to these, the high stand- 
ard of motivation and involvement consequently 
required from the employees and the conse- 
quences hereof for the style of management in the 
stores. Furthermore, it was also pointed out at this 
branch that additional training was also required 
for the cashiers when the switch to scanners was 
made. This, however, was seen as a single occur- 
rence, while the changes in product range and 
the changes noticed in customers are considered 
more or less to be ongoing developments. 

Additional course and training activities within 
the framework of the M77. Only recently, both the 
supermarket manager and some 7 department 
managers received additional training within the 
scope of the Management Training Tracks proj- 
ect. This project focusses primarily on teaching a 
different leadership style. Up to now, giving lead- 
ership in the stores was mainly a question of task- 
oriented management. Training is now given in 
situational management, more employee-orient- 
ed. In this connection, much importance is attached 
to the phenomenon of work consultations, during 
which employees have a say and can think along 
about the work methods in their department, 
naturally all within the framework provided by 
Albert Heijn's rules and regulations and the rules 
applying at the branch. At this branch, work con- 
sultations took place in all departments. 
Generally, these were held on Monday morning, 
when the branch is shut for customers. 



week', 'Product information'. An element of 
schooling is, therefore, inherent in this. The 
Saturday workers and the employees hired for 
the late opening night are also shown the AH 
News before starting work. 

The new, modular training for salespeople was 
discussed in chapter 2. The intention is to give 
this course to the sitting sales personnel as well. 
How this is actually implemented is left up to the 
branches themselves. 

At this branch, this course was organized during 
the evenings. While participation was voluntary, 
attendance was recommended. All the more as 
these course evenings were preceded by a pre- 
paratory assignment (self study) and followed by 
a practical assignment. Everyone proved to have 
participated in these training evenings. 
Separate evenings were arranged for the aeneral 
module on customer relations and the supplement- 
ary course on the various specific assortment 
groups. Follow-ups of these evenings are hence- 
forth expected to be necessary every year. 

Yet another form of additional training involves 
personnel visiting other branches or other parts of 
Albert Heijn for a stint of what more or less 
amounts to practical training. Hence, there are 
employees who work for a while at Fresh 
Company - one of the other operating companies 
within Albert Heijn BV-to learn new working pro- 
cedures, such as new types of goods presenta- 
tion, in practice. 



All in a 



II, it can be concluded that this branch 



Monday morning starts with a general review for provides training for its sales personnel in a num 



all the employees in attendance. This review is 
held by the operating manager of the week. (The 
department managers take turns as operating 
manager of the week. The tasks of the depart- 
ment manager are then taken over by the assist- 
ant department manager. This procedure, a 
branch initiative, is also a form of (additional) 
training). 

During the general review, a short evaluation of 
the week is given, during which the turnover 
figures are also discussed. The points to which 
extra attention should be devoted during the 
coming week are brought forward. These points 
are determined by means of information supplied 
by the customers themselves. It is namely possible 
for customers, on checking out, to fill in a form on 
which they can communicate any complaints or 
wishes relating to the products or to their treat- 
ment at the hands of the store employees. 

Additional training salespeople/cashiers. Not 
even close to all employees are present on 
Monday morning. This is solved by drawing up 
reports of the meetings. Sometimes, the (assistant) 
department manager will repeat the most impor- 
tant agreements made during the work consulta- 
tion meeting at some other time for (groups of) 
employees who were absent on Monday morn- 
ing. The AH news is also broadcast on Monday 
morning. More or less permanent features inclu- 
de 'Current affairs at Albert Heijn', 'Branch 
Bulletins', 'Advertising policy for the coming 



ber of different ways. A general characteristic 
which applies for all the forms of additional train- 
ing offered is that these virtually always take 
place in practice (usually in the practical store 
situation). 



2.4 Summary and conclusions 

1 . The history of the company of Albert Heijn 
dates back to the year 1 887. In short the 
most important developments of the company 
are: 

• Up to 1950: expansion by increasing the 
number of retail outlets 

• 1950-1980: growth via more and bigger 
retail outlets 

• 1980-1985: enlarging market share 
through competitive pricing 

• As of 1981 : also growth via franchising 

• As of 1985: from price to quality competi- 
tion. 

2. The reassessment of the commercial policy 
was necessary because, as of the mid-eight- 
ies, the customer - while continuing to attach 
importance to prices, was seen to pay 
increasing attention to quality, variation, con- 
venience and services. 

3. Albert Heijn has responded to this trend by 
offering an even wider assorted range of 
products, including a large number of daily 
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necessities at low prices and, in addition, 
many groups of products with a clear added 
value. In particular, the price/quality ratio of 
own brand products is favourable. Tne range 
of own brand products already covers some 
1750 items. Besides, all kind of innovations 
in store formulas, etc. have been implemen- 
ted. 

4. Since 1985, due to these developments, 
growth has been realised more by an increase 
in floor area of the company's own stores 
and an increase in turnover per m 2 , than to 
an increase in number of outlets. As a conse- 
quence the existing stores are becoming ever 
more complex. 

5. To continue to be able to apply this growth 
strategy with success, it is necessary that the 
stores respond optimally to their specific mar- 
ket environment. This realization has led to a 
re-evaluation of the position of the stores 
within the Albert Heijn organization. Since 
1987, a store in its environment has been 
chosen as the starting point for the policy to 
be followed. 

6. This new approach is aimed at decentralizing 
responsibilities while, at the same time, 
remaining able to monitor developments at 
central level. To this end, management at the 
branches has been strengthened, by, among 
others, placing advanced information 
systems at the disposal of branch manage- 
ment and - in connection with this - by creat- 
ing new management positions and provid- 
ing training to current managers. 

7. These new approaches and policies have 
consequences for the targets and place of the 
training department, as well as for the courses. 

8. Since 1987, the aim of the training depart- 
ment is to offer support for strategic change 
processes by developing, implementing and 
evaluating content and design of courses for 
store employees. For some years now, re- 
sponsibility for the organization, planning 
and financing of these courses has, at least 
for the majority of jobs, fully belonged to the 
management concerned. This implies that 
investment in training and the results are 
dependent, for an important part, on the con- 
viction and (leadership) qualities of these 
managers. 

9. The training department has been expanded 
strongly, especially with course specialists 
responsible tor developing new courses. The 
training department now is a support service 
within the Operations Directorate. 

10. Up to 1987, the training activities of Albert 
Heijn were focussed more on teaching peop- 
le new jobs than staff adapting itself to 
changing job requirements. The relatively 
short term employment of many employees 
plays a role in tnis. In 1987, the average 



term of employment for Albert Heijn workers 
was not quite 4 years. Over three-quarters of 
the employees at Albert Heijn stay with the 
company for less than 5 years. 
Especially shop floor employees, such as 
salespeople and cashiers, often remain work- 
ing for Albert Heijn for short periods only. It 
is slightly exaggerated to say that it was, and 
is, more important for Albert Heijn to keep 
the internal, initial course for new sales per- 
sonnel and cashiers* up to date, than to pro- 
vide sitting sales personnel and cashiers with 
refresher courses and additional training. 
As far as number of years in service are con- 
cerned, the executive staff clearly stands 
above the average. Even so, continuing 
vocational education was hardly necessary, 
even for these jobs, until some years ago. 
This was mainly due to the way in which 
Albert Heijn organized company manage- 
ment, i.e. in a very centralized way. 

1 1 . As of 1 992, the bulk of the courses provided 
by Albert Heijn still consist of initial job train- 
ing. In recent years, however, views on 
management have also changed. Due to the 
decentralization process, the tasks and respon- 
sibilities of store management have changed. 
This has been compensated for by the crea- 
tion of new management positions (branch 
management assistant and assistant depart- 
ment manager) and by training current 
management new leadership styles. 

12. Since 1987, a three-step training method has 
characterized all (initial) training program- 
mes. In this approach, the actual instruction 
phase is kept as short as possible. Prior to 
1987, the courses offered were more theoreti- 
cal, with less on-the-job learning and hence, 
it was thought, less geared to actual store 
practices. 

13. Nowadays most training programmes are 
modular. In this way, the course is easily kept 
up-to-date. The modular structure also allows 
department managers themselves to determine 
the order in which subject material should be 
learned. A third advantage is that subject 
matter can be offered selectively and effi- 
ciently when training part-time workers. 

14. In recent years, almost 3% of the gross total 
amount of wages has been spent each year 
on training. Expenditures for training activi- 
ties are expected to remain at this level 
throughout tne coming years, as well. 

15. By consequence it is becoming increasingly 
important to establish the return on invest- 
ment of the various training courses. As there 
was no adequate method available to deter- 
mine this, the company itself developed a 
method. With the help of this method, the 
return on training courses can be determined 
by expressing both the effects and the costs 
in terms of money. In the period 1990-1991 
the newly developed metnod was examined. 



2. 



The ultimate goal of the project is to come to 
well-considered decisions on the utilization of 
employee training as a tool of management. 

1 6. The works council supports the training policy 
of the company. The trade unions have no 
concrete involvement with Albert Heijn's 
training policies. Nonetheless, this policy is 
viewed with approval The few reactions we 
recieved from employees were also positive. 

17. Training activities of these kind of companies 
cannot be transposed to other companies, 
since they require significant (investments in) 
support structures at regional and central 
level . 
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CASE STUDY OF DE SPAR 



3.0 Introduction 

The majority of retail entrepreneurs limit their 
activities to one country. In this sector, however, 
are also companies with branches in more than 
one EC country. This was accounted for in the 
design of the FORCE study of the retail trade by 
the inclusion, in the study, of shops owned by 2 
such enterprises which were located throughout 
the EC. These two enterprises are Marks & 
Spencers and de Spar. 

De Spar was founded in 1 932 in the Netherlands 
by an independent wholesaler. 'De Spar' is an 
acronym, formed from the words 'Door 
Eendrachtig Samenwerken Profiteren Allen 
Regelmatig', or in English: through harmonious 
cooperation, all profit regularly. The cooperation 
referred to relates to the cooperation between 
wholesalers and retailers. Such a joint operating 
form is known as a voluntary chain. De Spar for- 
mula proved to be a success which has since 
spread to many other countries. 
In this Force study, Spar branches in three differ- 
ent EC countries were included, namely in Italy, 
Germany and the Netherlands. This is the report 
of the study conducted at Spar in the 
Netherlands. However, in view of the fact that 
'De Spar' was originally a Dutch initiative, first, 
an outline of the history of the development of De 
Spar is given in 3.1, followed by a look at the 
major developments up to the present. 

In 3.2, all attention is subsequently directed at the 
situation of Spar in the Netherlands. As mention- 
ed above, the Spar formula originated as a form 
of cooperation between wholesalers and retail- 
ers. During the early years, this involved a large 
number of wholesalers. 

As of 1992, this number has shrunk to a total of 
two, Unigro and Schuitema, who jointly service 
some 300 Spar shops. Both wholesalers boast a 
department which is responsible for the training 
policy applied within their own (wholesale) comp- 
any ana the Spar (retail) stores sponsored. Both 
situations are examined more closely in section 2. 

The remaining Dutch Spar stores are operated, 
with virtually no exceptions, by independent entre- 
preneurs. In fact, it is therefore not entirely correct 
to say that the training departments of Unigro 
and Schuitema respectively are responsible for 
the training policy of these independent Spar 
firms. These departments have a supporting func- 
tion, which Spar retailers may or may not elect to 
take advantage of. In section 3, the training pro- 
grams of two of these Spar firms, one which is 
sponsored by Unigro and the other by 
Schuitema, is discussed. Both stores belong to the 
category of medium and small businesses, i.e. the 
category of businesses with less than 100 
employees. 



3.1 The history of Spar 

Background. At the beginning of the thirties, 
many independent retailers suffered heavily from 
the competition offered by the expanding chain 
store organizations, among other reasons, because 
the chain stores operated on a large scale and 
were therefore able to buy more cheaply. The 
competition was also fierce among wholesalers. 
A small country like the Netherlands could have, 
around the year 1930, an unbelievable total of 
1200 food wholesalers. Given such a situation, 
and in order to survive the competition from the 
chain stores, it was necessary for wholesalers 
and retailers to combine forces. Thus in 1932, 
the first voluntary retail chain 'DE SPAR' (Door 
Eendrachtig Samenwerken Profiteren Allen 
Regelmatig, or, through harmonious cooperation 
ail profit regularly) was formed. 

Principle of cooperation. A voluntary chain is 
based, in principle, on two kinds of agreements. 
On the one hand, the territorial agreements be- 
tween the wholesalers themselves. As a result, the 
market is divided into geographical areas with 
one wholesaler per area holding a Spar license, 
i.e with the sole right to Spar distribution in that 
territory. On the other hand there are the agree- 
ments between retailers and Spar wholesalers on 
the rights and obligations towards one another. 
Essentially, this concerns the agreement that an 
independent retailer is permitted to operate a 
business under the marketing flag of the Spar, 
and in return agrees to do (nearly all) his buying 
from the Spar wholesaler in his area. 

Growth and expansion. The Spar has since grown 
to become one of the largest retail chains in the 
world. This organization is currently active in 
around 24 countries (see figure 1). The internation- 
al growth of the Spar was realized without any 
active acquisition. Only during recent years has 
the Amsterdam-based Internationale Spar 
Centrale B.V. adopted a more active approach . 



Figure 1 - Spar countries (founding year) 



The Netherlands (1932) 

Belgium (1947) 

Germany (1 953) 

Denmark (1954) 

Austria (1954) 

France (1°55) 

England (1°56) 

Spain (1 C 59) 

Italy (1 ( >59) 

Finland (1962) 

South Africa (1963) 

Ireland (1963) 

Zimbabwe (1966) 

Greece (1969) 

Japan (1977) 

Argentina (1982) 

Norway (1984) 

Korea (1986) 

Switzerland (1989) 

Sweden (1990) 

Slovenia ■ (1992) 

Czechoslovakia (1992) 

Hungary (1992) 

Portugal (1992) 



The 24 Spar countries can boast a total of 
22,000 Spar stores. The turnover is approximate- 
ly 20 billion ECU. 

In 1988, the number of people working at the 
Spar, including the independent entrepreneurs, 
was 158,000 (1987: 149,500), of whom 
134,000 (1987: 127,000) were working in the 
retail trade and 24,000 (1987: 22,500) in the 
wholesale trade and the Spar head offices. 

Process of increasing scale. The Spar organiza- 
tion is not a multinational with a capital structure. 
This implies that the various countries had an 
extensive degree of autonomy in the design of 
Spar. As a result, the types of Spar stores 
launched under the Spar name and logo show 
tremendous variety. 

However, during recent years clear efforts have 
been made to reduce the number of different 
types of shop. There are now some 5 internation- 
ally fixed store concepts (see figure 2). At pres- 
ent, however, innumerable Spar stores do not yet 
conform to one of these five proposed standard 
types. 

Next to the reorganization of the sales formulas, 
for some time now, the number of Spar stores has 
also been subject to rationalization, as a result of 
which the smaller stores, in particular, have start- 
ed to disappear. Large differences in the extent to 
which this reorganization process has progressed 
exist between trie various countries. 

Concenfraf/on in the wholesale trade. Among the 
Spar wholesalers, too, a large degree of concen- 
tration can be perceived, primarily due to merg- 
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ers and acquisitions. The countries listed in figure 
1 differ greatly on this point as well. There is oniy 
a single wholesaler left in Austria. This is nearly 
the case in Germany. The situation here is one of 
a Spar wholesaler who is responsible for over 
80% of the Spar distribution next to participating 
(financially) in part of the remaining Spar distri- 
bution. 

In the Netherlands, too, much has happened 
around the Spar distribution. In 1960, there were 
some 2,500 Spar stores and 13 Spar whole- 
salers. In 1984, these numbers had shrunk to 3 
wholesalers and around 600 stores. Up to that 
time, the process of concentration had occurred 
mainly inside the group of Spar wholesalers. In 
1985, all this changed when an outsider, 
Schuitema, acquired one of the three remaining 
Spar wholesaler sponsors. Meanwhile, another 
outsider, Unigro has taken over the remaining 
Spar wholesalers. Hence, at this moment, Spar 
distribution is fully in the hands of 2 wholesale 
companies, namely Unigro, with approximately 
200 Spar stores, and Schuitema, with some 100 
stores. 

It should be noted that both Unigro and 
Schuitema were originally voluntary chains. 
Besides the recently acquired Spar stores, they 
therefore also service stores operating under 
other formulas, which makes working according 
to the Spar formula more difficult in some respec- 
ts. Both Unigro and Schuitema are active through- 
out the entire country of the Netherlands with 
their other, earlier store formulas. However, with 
their newly acquired Spar stores, where a division 
into districts (see above) is made, they are tied to 
a region. In Unigro's Spar districts, Schuitema 
offers competition with its o f her formulas. Unigro 
does the same in the Spar districts of Schuitema. 

In other countries, this concentration has been far 
less drastic, for example in England, Spain and 
Italy. In Italy, some 20 Spar wholesaler sponsors 
are still in operation. 



Figure 2 - SPAR formulos 



Formula Division of store 

types 

according to sales 
surface and sales 

1987 1988 



Spar convenience store. This formula is purely based on convenience 
trading. Its size varies between 100 sq.m. and 200 sq.m. Long trading 
hours and a typical "convenience assortment" (milk, bread, beers, wines, 

cigarettes) are the pillars on which the success of this formula is built 42.9% 41 .9% 

'Green line'. This is a concept for independent retailers running stores 

up to 400 sq.m., with a complete assortment of dry groceries, and a variety 

of perishables, mostly fruits and vegetables, dairy and meat products. 1 8.7% 1 8.8% 

Spar 'Red line'. This is a concept for independent retailers or wholesale 

owned stores, ranging from 400 to 1500 sq.m., with an extended fresh foods 

assortment, usually also including fresh meat and fresh bakery products. 21 .2% 21 ,7% 

Eurospar. This is a formula for stores between 1 .000 sq.m. and 2.500 sq.m., 
with a full variety of dry groceries, fresh foods and a range of non-food 

items ' 10.7% 10.9% 

Interspar. Interspar provides a real shopping experience. Ranging from 
2.500 sq.m. to 6.000 sq.m. sales surface this department store concept offers 
a complete food assortment, as well as non-foods in the most extended 

sense of the word. 6.5% 6.7% 

100.0% 100.0% 



Forward integration. The retail trade with its sales 
outlets has started to play an increasingly more 
central role in the strategic plans and actions of 
the wholesale trade. Formerly, wholesalers fulfil- 
led what was more or less an hourglass function. 
They bought goods from the manufacturers, stored 
these ana subsequently distributed these over the 
retail businesses in a rather passive manner. Due 
to the process of reorganization and increasing 
scale, the remaining outlets have grown ever 
more important, also as regards the continuity of 
the wholesalers themselves. This is reflected in the 
policy of the wholesalers. From merely being inter- 
ested in, they have gone, via being actively sup- 
portive of, to becoming heavily involved with all 
the important facets of policy and management of 
a retail business (assortment structure, store 
design, pricing, sales promotion, bookkeeping, 
financing). 

All this implies that the wholesalers have increas- 
ingly invested in the stores. For this reason, but 
also because preservation of the sales outlets is 
vital for the wholesale trade itself, sales outlets 
will continue to exist, also in situations where the 
wholesaler can find no independent entrepreneur 
who can or wishes to take over 
In these lat'er cases, they subsequently are operat- 
ed as branches, a fate which particularly over- 
takes the larger stores, hence, to an increasing 
extent, the supermarkets, the eurospar stores and 
the interspar stores (see figure 2). 



Practically no large-scale eurospar stores and 
interspar stores are found in the Netherlands. In 
this country, the Spar shops are virtually all oper- 
ated by independent entrepreneurs. In other 
countries, such as, for example, Germany and 
Austria, a clear development away from a volun- 
tary chain organization, towards an ordinary 
chain store, can be noted. This trend has not only 
resulted from the fact that no successors can be 
found to take over as independent proprietors in 
existing voluntary retail chain stores. 
Wholesalers, too, sometimes establish new stores 
which are operated from the very beginning as a 
chain store. 

As mentioned above, the wholesalers have grad- 
ually started to become involved in an increasing 
number of aspects of the management of the 
voluntary chain stores. Initially, the emphasis was 
primarily on product range and promotion. Later, 
automation and financing were also included. In 
recent years, there has Been a growing aware- 
ness that personnel policy also forms an essential 
activity within the framework of retail marketing. 
From this evolved the development of the training 
policy and training activities. These were original- 
ly aimed at providing training for prospective 
entrepreneurs/managers and continuing educati- 
on fo«' current entrepreneurs/managers, as it was 
here that the first, or clearest problems, as the 
case may be, became evident. At present, the 
motivation, knowledge and skills of the entire 



staff, from high to low, are increasingly perceived 
to play an important part in the competitive 
power of the stores and hence also the whole- 
saler. This awareness is currently being trans- 
formed into policy, including a training policy. 

Organization structure. As previously mentioned, 
the majority of the Spar countries are divided into 
districts, each with its own wholesale sponsor, the 
Spar licensee. A large or small Spar head office 
is located in each Spar country, entrusted with, 
among other things, the management of the 
licenses/districts and coordination of the coope- 
ration between the various wholesalers. These 
offices ore often legal entities, usually private limit 
ed companies, the shares of which are held by 
the national Spar wholesalers. In the 
Netherlands, this is the BV Spar Centrale, with 
Unigro (70% of the shares) as shareholders and 
Schuitema (30% of the shares). Besides the job 
already mentioned, BV Spar Centrale in the 
Netherlands is also charged with the following 
tasks: 

• Further development of the Spar private label; 

• Organizing national promotion activities; 

■ Further elaboration of the formula policy for the 
Netherlands (especially the 'red line' and 'green 
line' concepts; see figure 2) 

• Management of general affairs; 

• Effectuation of the Spar stamps policy. 

In other countries, the job package is more exten- 
sive. In such countries, matters such as financing, 
management support, central buying activities, 
plus retraining and refresher course programs 
form additional job areas. In the Netherlands, 
however, marking. out and implementing the task 
areas of the Spar Centrale demands extra care 
and time, in view of the fact that the shareholders 
in this case are, in fact, two rival wholesalers. As 
far as Spar is concerned, their interests are 
shared, however, next to this both wholesalers 
also have their own formulas/interests in the 
retail trade. Joint interests, therefore, go hand in 
hand with competing interests. Two years ago, a 
cautious initiative was taken to develop a joint 
effort under the Spar name. 

In turn, the national Spar Centers hold shares in 
the Amsterdam-based Internationale Spar 
Centrale B.V. This organization, employing a 
staff of about 10, has virtually no operational 
function. Its tasks are of a primarily coordinating 
nature: 

• Translation and interpretation activities are per- 
formed for the benefit of international communi- 
cation, and excursions are arranged, i.e. the trips 
are booked and the excursion programs are 
organized. 

• During recent years, the policy of Spar has 
increasingly been aimed at exploiting or respec- 
tively utilizing the common features and the 
expertise available within the Spar organization, 
on a wider scale. Permanent internationally com- 
posed work groups were instituted in the follow- 
ing areas to achieve this purpose: 

■ marketing 




• electronics/automation 
■ training. 

These work groups meet once or twice per year 
to exchange information and experiences, to de- 
fine projects and to visit one another's shops. 
These activities are organized and coordinated 
by the Internationale Spar Centrale. 

• Another task entrusted to the Internationale Spar 
Centrale is the international protection of the 
trade mark, internationally settling logo, name 
and patent rights. Also, the previously mentioned 
acquisition of new Spar licensees belongs to the 
tasks of this organization, 

• In 1989, the Intergroup Finance AG and the 
Intergroup Trading AG were formed. The object 
of the former company is to strengthen the posi- 
tion of Spar by offering financial support to Spar 
members at both the wholesale and the retail 
level. Besides, this company aims to acquire 
intersts in non-Spar retailers and to add these to 
the Spar company. The latter company was set 
up with the aim of improving coordination ol 
buying activities, at least concerning tools and 
assets. The collective buying of assets, in view of 
the widely varying preferences and customs 
found throughout the numerous Spar firms, is not 
a simple matter. This challenge is currently being 
met with more capacity and dedication. In respect 
of the products, national and regional preferen- 
ces also continue to play a role. Meanwhile a 
company, called BIGS (Buying International 
Gedelfi Spar) has already been established, just 
to operate at a European level (purchasing, sell- 
ing and marketing). 

First collective training initiative. The above-men- 
tioned work group for training recently decided 
to take the first step towards a collective training 
program for future managers. This refers to the 
agreement to set up an international practical 
training program allowing participants from 
various Spar countries to obtain practical train- 
ing, side by side, for a period of 4 weeks, 

3.2 The situation of the Spar in the 
Netherlands 

3.2*1 Some features of the Spar stores 

In the previous paragraph, it was pointed out that 
there are some 300 Spar shops in the 
Netherlands, namely 200 who collaborate on a 
commercial basis with the wholesale company 
Unigro, and 100 who do the same with whole- 
saler Schuitema. A widely varying range of size 
and type of store is found witnin these 300 
shops. Very large Spar stores, such as Eurospar 
ana Interspar are virtually absent in the 
Netherlands. An important percentage of the 
Spar stores in the Netherlands already satisfies 
the Spar Green or the Spar Red concept (see fig- 
ure 2) to a reasonable extent, and it is anticipa- 
ted that ultimately all the Spar stores in the 
Netherlands will operate according to one of 
these 2 concepts. 

The turnover of the 300 Spar stores came to 0,7 
billion ECU for 1991, which implies a market 
share of 4.5%. The primary market segment of 



the average Spar store is constituted by the area 
serviced around the location site. The turnover of 
an average Spar store is realized for a one-third 
part in the fresh foods departments. The rest of 
the turnover is generated by dry goods (+ 60%) 
and smoking products (+ 6%). 

The work force of the 300 stores collectively num- 
bers around 7500 persons. This figure includes 
the independent entrepreneurs, but excludes the 
persons working in the filling shifts. The number 
of employees per shop varies enormously, from 
only a very limited number of persons up to a 
payroll of over 100. 

The number of women in the work force is esti- 
mated at 60%. Since 1985, the number of 
women reentering the workplace has climbed 
steadily. Another' trend is the growth in the num- 
ber of part time workers, in particular to allow a 
better response to fluctuations in the flow of 
customers. 

A favorable point in the image of the Spar stores 
is the large degree of service. Traditionally, they 
are also perceived as being slightly quaint and 
not all that inexpensive. 

3.2.2 Role of the wholesalers in training 
at the Spar stores 

Both Unigro and Schuitema are considerably 
involved in the policy and management of the 
Spar retail stores. In fact, the wholesale com- 
panies are constantly conceiving and working on 
market strategies aimed at profit and continuity in 
the long term. 

Participation of the retailers in the plan- 
ning and decision-making process 

Safeguards have been built into the cooperation 
structure, however, to enable the Spar retailers to 
think along and to participate in the decision 
making process. Schuitema, for example, has 
installed a Commercial Steering Group for each 
of its store formulas, hence also for the Spar, 
which is composed of two entrepreneurs from 
each of the four regions (North, South, East, 
West). Every commercial decision must first be 
approved there prior to being impiemented. In 
addition, there are the general Regional Boards, 
on which 2 entrepreneurs from each store formu- 
la have a seat. The chairmen of the national 
Commercial Steering Groups and of the general 
Regional Boards, all independent retailers, 
together form the executive committee of the 
Association Spar/Centra, which must approve all 
plans and proposals of Schuitema relating to the 
■ etail trade. In addition, it has become good 
custom with respect to important development 
projects to form an advisory group of independ- 
ent retailers which can participate and think 
along during crucial moments of decision, in 
order to build in, during the development stage, 
to some extent a guarantee for the support and 
commitment of the retail partners. An advisory 
group of this kind was also called in during past 
years on the development of new training pro- 
grams, for example the cashiers training course 
and the meat products course. 



Hence the development of a training policy and 
training package is a matter which is between 
wholesalers and retail traders. Neither the unions 
nor works councils affect this in any way. 

Development of training policy and 
training infrastructure 

Schuitema has offered the store owners which it 
sponsors support with personnel affairs for many 
years. The scope of this support, however, has 
clearly expanded during the past 15 years. Up to 
around 1980, this consisted solely of an 
Accounts department, which took care of the 
wage records for the retailers. In 1980, a 
Personnel Consultancy desk was added, which 
advised the retailers on personnel-related affairs. 
However, this remained largely confined to cases 
relating purely to wages and labor law cases. 

It soon became obvious that training (opportuni- 
ties) were needed. This resulted, at the end of 
1982, in the establishment of the Training and 
Course department, which was chiefly aimed at 
the further qualification of the independent store 
owners. However, over the pass years, it has 
become steadily clearer that the survival chances 
of supermarkets depend, not only on the proprie- 
tors, out also on their employees. For this reason, 
the Personnel Consultancy desk and the Training 
and Course department were merged into a new 
department known as Personnel Consultancy and 
Training. The object of this department is to pro- 
vide support ana to furnish the instruments need- 
ed for trie development of an adequate personnel 
policy. This department employs 8 persons, 4 
professionals and 4 supporting staff. The profes- 
sionals are made up of the head of the depart- 
ment, one recruitment/selection/dismissal consult- 
ant, one work motivation consultant and a consult- 
ant specialized in the development of courses 
and training. Additionally, in each of ihe 4 re- 
gions, a regional training coordinator is active 
who spends roughly half nis time organizing the 
courses and training programs on a regional 
level. 

Unigro only very recently implemented an actual 
training policy. Up to 1989, courses were pro- 
vided on an ad hoc basis to Unigro employees 
only, hence employees in the wholesale sector 
At the start or 1989, a Training and Couise 
department opened. This department has now 
been in operation for over two years, and has 
meanwhile expanded from 1 to 4 staff members 
(head, secretary and 2 trainers/instructors). The 
primary target group of the new department is 
formea by independent retailers sponsored by 
Unigro, plus their total shop staff. In addition, all 
employees of Unigro who are closely involved 
witn the retail business belong to the primary tar- 
get group. This concerns, among others, commer- 
cial monitoring teams (see below). 
The chief object of training, is to achieve improve- 
ment n attitude and productivity. The aim of the 
Training and Course department has been de- 
scribed as: by improving skills and conduct (moti- 
vation, involvement), to upgrade performance 
and thus increase the yield. 
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At Unigro, too, a top-down approach was select- 
ed. Seminars for entrepreneurs have been 
launched with the theme 'A better enterprise'. The 
firct seminar to be developed is devoted to 
General Management and the second to 
Financial Management. Recently, a third semi- 
nar, this time on Personnel Management, became 
available. The aim in the long run is to be able to 
furnish comprehensive solutions to the training 
needs in all the echelons of the stores. 

Training opportunities offered by/ via 
wholesalers 

Both Schuitema and Unigro operate other formu- 
las next to the Spar formula. Tne situation at both 
wholesalers is that there is a single training policy 
and a single selection of training and courses 
offered for all the formulas together. 
Both wholesalers started, in the first instance, with 
the development of extra training and refresher 
courses for the retailers which they sponsored, 
based on the philosophy that this was a neces- 
sary first step before starting with training for the 
shop staff. 

Schuitema started with the development of train- 
ing programs at an earlier date than Unigro, and 
currently offers a wider range of courses both for 
store owners and for their department managers 
and shop assistants. 

Proprietors 

Initially, Schuitema developed a number of 
courses itself which were presented in the form of 
seminars - 3 consecutive days - which were, and 
still are given by company-employed instructors 
to the retailers. These seminars dealt with topics 
such as marketing, organization and automation. 
Gradually, these were joined by other seminars 
on leadership/communication, time manage- 
ment, financial policy/management, safety/ 
hygiene, recruitment and selection of newcomers. 
Tnese later seminars, which generally also lasted 
3 days in succession, were either wholly or partly 
developed by specialized external institutes. 
Teachers from these institutes were also called in 
to teach these seminars for the group of retailers. 
The second step taken by Schuitema iowards 
designing a comprehensive training strategy was 
to start offering a number of these seminars, with 
some modifications to the contents, available to 
the department managers of the stores. 

An estimated 40 to 50% of all the independent 
relailers sponsored by Schuitema participate in 
these courses. This figure is noticeably lower for 
Spar proprietors, however, as was mentioned 
earlier, they only ended up doing business with 
this wholesale trader a few years ago. 

Department managers 

The attendance rate of department managers at 
these seminars is downright poor. The store 
owners evidently cannot or refuse to do without 
their managers for three days' running. 
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With this in mind, Schuitema subsequently devel- 
oped its own training module for the department 
managers. These courses vary in length, consist- 
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ing of 5 part-time sessions for the groceries mana- 
ger, 9 for the manager of the produce depart- 
ment and 1 1 for the head butcher. These courses 
are spread over several weeks, 2 parts being 
given each week, usually an afternoon and an 
evening. The course deals with subjects such as 
product line management, marketing, promotion 
and financial policy and management, for the 
most part in a directly applicable form. The 
courses are namely give r by the product special- 
ists of Schuitema. The course culminates in a test 
after which, if passed, a certificate is awarded. 
An estimated 60 to 70% of the department 
managers attend these courses. 
In addition, a course called 'Training in leader- 
ship, conference techniques and discussion tech- 
niques' can also be followed by the department 
managers. This course is organized by an extern- 
al institute, in 8 part-time sessions. 

Unigro offers a course to all its department mana- 
gers, regardless of the assortment of their depart- 
ment. However, the focus of this course is solely 
on the management aspects of the job, hence on 
communication, organization, planning and lea- 
dership. The course takes 3 days, not in successi- 
on, and is taught by Unigro-employed instructors. 
This year will mark the start of an in-depth course, 
in which the financial and marketing aspects of 
the job will also be examined. 

Floor personnel 

Unigro currently offers 3 courses for shop assist- 
ants, namely 2 which are job oriented and 1 in 
which basic skills are taught. The job-oriented 
courses are the course in Selling Meat Products 
and the Cashier's Course. 

The course in Selling Meat Products is taught in 
three part-time sessions and organized by Unigro 
itself. Important topics dealt with in the course 
include: the product, treatment, selling and pres- 
entation, quality and hygiene. 
The Cashier's Course was developed by the 
Central Institute for Foodstuffs Training (the COL, 
an institute which has been solely directed at the 
food retail trade for 50 years). The course, which 
emphasizes personality training, is given in six 
evening sessions, whereby one evening is re- 
served for the final test. On passing the test, 
participants are awarded a COL certificate. 
The course in Basic Skills was developed by the 
COL for (new) floor workers. The contents of the 
course are primarily made up of the elements: 
shelf stocking, hygiene, customer relations, goods 
received, handling of packaging, and depart- 
ment specific information on the range of products. 
The object of this course is to ensure that new- 
comers receive a thorough introduction period 
and learn to work in a more thinking and inde- 
pendent fashion. The course takes some 2 months 
and includes on the job practical tasks and exer- 
cises based on a workbook and perfo. med under 
the direction of a tutor. Before a store starts to use 
the basic course, it is necessary that one or more 
employees first train as tutors. The tutor's course 
is given by the COL in 3, not consecutive, days. 

Schuitema, too, offers only a limited selection of 



courses at the shop assistant level. Up to now, the 
courses available were mainly developed extern- 
ally. There are, or there were, 2 more or less con- 
tinuous courses, namely a cashier's course and a 
course 'Give the customer a smile'. The cashier's 
course is the same course as described above, 
developed by the COL, but slightly modified by 
the COL and Schuitema to fit into the Schuitema 
organization. Altogether, some 2000 cashiers 
employed at the stores sponsored by Schuitema 
have followed the course. The other course 'Give 
the customer a smile' was developed by the 
OVD/TSA (Training Institute for the Distribution 
trade/Training Services and Advice), The course 
is taught in 4 part-time sessions and culminates in 
a restand a certificate. Important topics are: com- 
munication, consumer and purchasing behavior, 
presentation, customer orientation in thought and 
action. This course has since been eliminated 
from the program by Schuitema as the external 
teachers were considered, by Schuitema, to be 
insufficiently capable of transforming the - as 
such, useful - contents of the course into a format 
which could meet the requirements of the 
Schuitema store formulas. 

The latter is accorded much importance by the 
Schuitema organization. Over the past years, with- 
in this organizat : on, the view that for retail stores 
and retail formulas to survive, they must be able 
to stand out in a positive sense, has increasingly 
taken hold. All the employees in ihe store play an 
important part in this distinguishing process. Not 
only the shop owners and the department mana- 
gers, but also the shop floor workers. Hence all 
employees must receive training to enable every- 
one to perform this new task - the task of giving 
the store a positive distinction. At Schuitema, the 
consequences of this for the training policy in the 
years to come were also examined. One of the 
results is that various emphasis will be set in the 
training and course spectrum. For example, 
regarding newcomers, the accent will be put on 
basic skills, and as they become more experienc- 
ed, this will shift to reinforcing their professional 
skills via training and courses. For the department 
managers, emphasis is on their communication 
and managerial qualities. A department manager 
must naturally also possess excellent professional 
skills, but he or she must also be able to communi- 
cate with the personnel. All the more so in view of 
the fact that the department manager has been 
allocated an important role in the (continuing) 
training of the floor personnel. 

Up to now, emphasis in Schuitema's training 
policy has been mainly on courses for the store 
owners and department managers. The assort- 
ment of available courses for those in these posi- 
tions is reasonably adequate. On these levels, 
this is mainly a question of updating and further 
expansion. The need of courses for newcomers 
and more experienced shop assistants is far more 
urgent. These levels have now also clearly been 
given priority. 

For the newcomers, a conscious choice not to 
make use of the above mentioned course in Basic 



Skills developed by the COL was made, precisely 
because such a general course is less suitable 
when aiming to stand out from other supermar- 
kets. In that case, essential elements such as 
customer relations must be imbued with the com- 
pany's own character. Moveover, the work 
methods in the retail stores sponsored by 
Schuitema already boast numerous formula speci- 
fic elements and approaches. This implies that the 
COL course would first have to undergo extensive 
modifications to fit the working procedures 
employed and approved of here. This, too, play- 
ed a role in the decision to develop a new 
course. 

The new, self-developed training policy for shop 
assistants (including many part-time workers) is 
intended to yield training instruments which: 

• cover the entire spectrum of knowledge and 
skills from beginning to professional sales 
employees; 

• are versatile (for instance in a modular form); 

• can be started as of the first day of employment; 

• promote not only technical development, but 
also self-development, motivation and involve- 
ment; 

« are geared to practice. 

To satisfy these requirements, training modules 
are currently beina developed which can be 
given on the shop floor. A training module com- 
prises a combination of a video film, a workbook 
for the student and a supervising manual for the 
department manager. The first module in this 
series is the course for beginning cashiers. The 
second course which has been developed is the 
meat products course. As previously mentioned, 
the new courses take place on the job, I ■ some 
cases, this may be the store at which the employ- 
ee works. Sometimes, in group training activities, 
part of the employees following the course are 
required to go to one of the other stores sponsor- 
ed by Schuitema. 

As noted above, this training concept was especial- 
ly guided by the desire to stand out from other 
supermarkets in the eyes of the customers. The 
labor market also plays a role. Supermarkets are 
finding it increasingly difficult to recruit and hold 
on to personnel. Conditions have gone from a 
situation where supply exceeded demand, to a 
situation where demand exceeds supply. Courses 
such as described above lead to the employees 
on the shop floor acquiring a broader range of 
tasks, which makes the work more interesting and 
improves the image of working in a store. At the 
same time, the efforts of the trade unions to 
improve the wage situation in the retail trade are 
starting to pay off. For retailers, this means that 
the capacities of the employees will have to be 
utilized more optimally. Or, as one spokesman, 
expressed it: 'In the past, employees used to be 
used, now they are utilized'. 

It also became evident from the interviews that 
voluntary chain stores are clearly handicapped in 
the struggle to hold on to personnel compared 
with the chain stores, owned by big retail compa- 



nies. The stores in o voluntory choin tend to be 
rother smoll, with o foirly flot orgonizotionoi struc- 
ture. Furthermore, monogemenr, for the most port 
is corned out by the retoiler ond members of his 
fomily. This is also the reoson thot coreer-oriented 
employee training courses ore virtually unheord 
of at both Unigro ond Schuitemo. The single 
exception is the course for Prospective 
Independent Retoiler. This course evolved from 
the training seminars for the independent retail- 
ers. In view of the importance of a regular ond 
sufficiently large supply of independent retailers 
for Dutch voluntory retail chains, Schuitemo devel- 
oped its own course for prospective retailers 
years ago. A. ~ certain moment, this course for 
prospective reic.ers was transferred to the 
Stichting Profood (Profood Foundation), on organ- 
ization which was jointly established j n 1984, by 
the voluntory retail chains in the Netherlands. The 
course is now jointly tought by the COL ond the 
OVD/TSA within the framework of the Profood 
Foundation (COL hos since merged with OVD). 

The development of courses ond training pro- 
grams by companies themselves is on expensive 
process, especially when video serves os one of 
the tools used. Distributing these development 
costs over the participants does not pose on 
attractive alternative to the wholesaler for two 
reasons. 

The wholesalers operate on the assumption thot 
they do not hove to moke money on the course 
but thot neither should they cost them money. 
Spreading the costs around after the fact always 
implies a risk. Moreover, there is o not inconsid- 
erable chonce thot spreading the development 
costs will lead to a high cost of participation, 
which could form on obstacle to participation by 
the retail trade. For this reoson, Schuitemo decid- 
ed only very recently to charge each affiliated 
retailer a fee, namely a fixed percentage of his 
turnover. With this, a budget con be formed from 
which the development of instruments on beholf 
of personnel policy con be funded (such instru- 
ments include not only training ond courses, but 
olso, for example, recruitment campaigns). 
Subsequently, the variable costs only need to be 
charged by Schuitemo, ond only when actually 
participating in courses. This altered financing 
approach means thot the fee which the store 
owners ore now required to poy is approximately 
three times the amount of the fee which they used 
to poy up to now. 

Unigro originally considered offering oil training 
ond courses for free, os port of the service pack- 
age. Because of the risk thot this would then 
become too informal, the plan was abandoned. 
At Unigro, too, on annuo! fixed contribution is 
being considered in order to be able to keep 
participation prices down. 

The fuzzy line between training and 
supervision 

Both Schuitemo and Unigro hove store supervision 
teams, which hove two purposes: trouble shoot- 
ing ond problem solving. These teams ore neces- 
sary to keep the commercial formulas in oporuti- 
on. Such a team is led by a district head, and is 



composed of a number of specialists, namely 4 
product specialists for the vorious assortment 
groups os well os specialists in other areas rele- 
vant to the stores, such os shop loy-out, etc. These 
supervising teams provide support ond assistance 
to the stores sponsored. 

The members of the supervising teams ore in turn 
regularly fed with new knowledge ond insights in 
the areas of assortment policy, marketing, social 
policy ond financial policy. At Schuitemo, the for- 
mula manager, the product manager, the 
Personnel Consultancy ond Training deportment 
ond the Financial deportment respectively ore 
responsible for this. 

A more or less continuous transfer of knowledge 
from the wholesaler to the independent retailers 
takes place via the store supervision teams. To on 
important extent, this occurs during the visits paid 
by the specialists to the stores. In addition, the 
product specialists hold meetings from time to 
time with the deportment managers of their spe- 
cialty, for example, with oil the head butchers 
from a certain region. Although not designated 
os training of the deportment managers this is in 
fact what clearly occurs during these meetings. 
Next to this, the product specialists ot both 
Unigro ond Schuitemo ore explicitly charged with 
providing follow-up training activities during their 
visits to the stores by helping students attending a 
course to apply the newly acquired knowledge in 
practice. 

The store supervision teams also function as on 
important communication channel in the opposite 
direction. Because of their frequent contact with 
the shops, they ore often the first to spot problems 
ond training needs ot the level of the stores. 

Independent retailers commonly encounter many 
problems in setting up a schooling policy for their 
own company, Schuitemo currently olso provides 
service in this area to the store owners. 
Specialists from Schuitemo con provide the retoil- 
er with highly targeted support in putting together 
a training program. In this woy, Schuitema tries 
to realize that more retailers utilize the available 
training facilities. 

3.3 Schooling in 2 spar stores 

A few general characteristics of the 2 
shops 

Two shops were involved in the study, of which 
one was affiliated with Unigro ond one with 
Schuitema. These will henceforth be referred to 
os Spor-U ond Spor-S. Figure 3 depicts o few 
general characteristics of these 2 shops. 

Both shops ore located in rural townships. Both 
shops carry o full assortment of supermarket prod- 
ucts, i.e. besides groceries, the shops both sell 
the normal range of produce carried by Dutch 
supermarkets (meat, meat products, dairy prod- 
ucts, bread, potatoes, vegetables ond fruit). The 
choice of produce ot Spor-U is larger and there is 
more service than a. Spor-S. Spor-S focusses on 
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the average consumer by offering both cheaper 
and more expensive product variants. Spar-U is 
looking to be more than the average supermar- 
ket. Via their product range, Spar-U is trying to 
compete with the specialty shops, among other 
things, with a delicatessen counter. 

Spar-S was taken over by the present owner in 
1986. Turnover has climbed over the past years 
to approximately 130,000 guilders per week. 
The current owner was formerly an operating 
manager in a branch supermarket of a chain 



store. His wife also works some 30 hours a week, 
also as proprietor. Spar-U has operated since 
1974. The rounder or the business mainly con- 
cerns himself with accounting and financial mat- 
ters. The management of the store is in the hands 
of his son. The latter also gained his work ex- 
perience in a chain store. Father and son are in 
continual communication with one another and 
consult one another whenever necessary. In 
1989, the business was renovated/expanded for 
the last time. The turnover now amounts to some 
fl. 240,000 per week. 
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Figure 3 - A few general characteristics of the 2 Spar shops 





Spar^S 


Spar-U 


1 . Owners 


operated by husband 
and wife 


Father and son 


2. Owners since 


1986 


1974 


3. Location 


rural township, 


rural township, 




pop. 12,500 


pop. 2 1 ,000 


4. Product range 


average range 


average plus 


5. Service system 


mainly self-service 


self-service + service 


6. Turnover 


fl. 130,000 per week 


fl. 240,000 per week 


7. Staff, excl. owners 


38 


90 


8. Number of hours worked per week 


550 (550:38=14.4) 


1 130 (1 130:90=12.6) 


9. Number full time ( >30 hours weekly) 


7 (18%) 


24 (27%) 


Number part time (1 2-29 hours weekly) 


2 (5%) 


3 (3%) 
63 (70%) 


Number day workers (<1 2 hours weekly) 


29 (76%) 


1 0. Number of men 


20 (53%) 
34 (89%) 


27 (30%) 


1 1 .Under age 25 


67 (74%) 


12. Number Dutch natives 


38 (100%) 


90 (100%) 



Work force and organization structure 

Spar-S has 38 people in service. Spar-U employs 
a staff of 90. Botn shops employ solely Dutch 
natives. Virtually no members of ethnic minority 
groups are resident in the townships under discus- 
sion. 

The personnel at both shops is predominantly 
young (<25 years of age), and work as day 
workers. This often concerns young workers who 
stock the shelves before and after opening hours, 
or those who work on late opening nights and/or 
Saturdays in the shop. 

Spar-U employs significantly more women than 
men. At Spar-S, the number of men approximate- 
ly equals that of the women. In this store, men are 
preferred to women on the filling shifts because 
of the physical strength required. 

Both stores are characterized by a flat organiza- 
tional structure. Next to the owner(s) there is only 
one other management job, namely that of 
department manager. Spar-S employs two 
department managers, Spar-U 5. The department 
managers are all full time employees. The other 
full time workers are found mainly in sales positi- 
ons in the produce department. Also, relatively 
many of the cashiers work full time: at Spar-U, 8 
out of 14 and at Spar-S, 3 out of 8. 



During the past 2 years, Spar-S has expanded 
from 70 to 90 employees, while the number of 
hours worked has remained practically stable. 
This implies a growth in the number of part time 
workers and day workers. 

This is partly due to efforts towards a more flex- 
ible working organization, enabling staff to be 
deployed wnen necessary. However, the impact 
of the situation on the labor market is also making 
itself felt. Both Spar-U and Spar-S are finding it 
increasingly difficult to hire full timers, in particu- 
lar male full time workers'(many physically stren- 
uous activities are carried out in supermarkets, 
such as moving containers). Candidates pre- 
pared to do this work can earn more in other 
sectors, for example, construction work. For Spar-U 
and Spar-S, the situation is aggravated by the 
fact that these stores can offer virtually nothing in 
the way of career opportunities. Vacancies 
almost never occur on the management level. 
Attracting school-age workers for whom part-time 
school attendance is compulsory has also posed 
difficulties. Those choosing to combine schooling 
with a job in the retail trade within the scope of 
the so-called leerlingwezen (apprenticeship) 
generally do not opt for the supermarket but for 
fashion branches such as the clothing and shoe 
stores. 
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On the other hand, recruiting day workers pres- 
ents hardly any problems. Both Spar-U and Spar-S 
are often spontaneously approached by pupils 
and students looking to earn extra income. 
Workers in this category make a temporary choice 
to do this work, which implies a considerable 
personnel turnover. At Spar-U, 30 new employ- 
ens entered employment in 1991, and at Spar-S, 
8. Naturally, this should have consequences for 
training policies regarding these newcomers. 

Because of the limited number of full-time/part- 
time employees, the Works Council Act (WOR) 
does not apply in the supermarkets studied, not 
even in Spar-U (the WOR becomes operative in 
all companies with a work force of 35 or more 
employees who work more than a third part of 
the normal working hours). According to the store 
owners, no need is felt for such a council at their 
businesses, as these are, in fact, quite small. Even 
at Spar-U, with a total of 90 employees, general- 
ly no more than 25 persons are ever at work at 
one time. This allows sufficient room for informal 
contact. Work progress discussions between 
department managers and their personnel usually 
take place in an ad hoc, informal manner on the 
job. Some interviews revealed that this method 
had been consciously chosen. Next to this are 
also a few departments where the discussions on 
work progress are held in an extremely structured 
manner, before or after the opening hours of the 
store, with an aqenda and agenda points, etc. In 
both stores, both styles of work progress talks, 
structured and highly informal, occur. 
Consultations between the store owners and their 
personnel, with the exception of the team meet- 
ings of the owners and their managers, occur 
exclusively on an individual basis. This applies to 
the consultations on training and course matters, 
as well. 

Job requirements 

In both stores the owners pay little attention to the 
educational level of prospective newcomers 
during the selection procedure. Points in which 
they are especially interested, certainly in the first 
instance, are qualities such as: motivation, drive, 
presentation, initiative, team spirit. Their view is 
that candidates possessing these qualities can 
learn everything else they need to know or know 
how to do on tne job or via courses, and in this 
way can go very far inside the supermarket organ- 
ization. Employees from a lower professional 
school (Ibo) can still climb up to the position of 
supermarket manager, at least within a voluntary 
chain. Multiple stores generally have far higher 
requirements. However, it should be pointeaout 
that this is starting to become more difficult within 
the voluntary retail chains as well. Manifold devel- 
opments and the striving to increase capacity are 
gradually starting to make demands on the edu- 
cational level of the responsible managers/pro- 
prietors. 

Although both store owners state that in a general 
sense there are no specific educational require- 
ments for a job on the floor, there have been signs 
that this situation is also changing under the influ- 
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ence of developments. The owner of Spar-U, for 
example, prefers the cashiers, who are often full- 
timers at nis store, to have graduated from an 
intermediate professional school (mbo). This 
supermarket boasts cash registers with scanners, 
and in his experience, m bo-graduates tend to 
have a greater affinity with automation proces- 
ses, and aiso handle the responsibility required in 
this job more easily. 

Introduction period for newcomers 

At Spar-U and Spar-S, newcomers are traditional- 
ly shown the ropes by more experienced staff 
members. The department managers and col- 
leagues, in particular, tend to be entrusted with 
this task. Both retailers are gradually starting to 
find this method less and less satisfactory. The 
increasing amount of work pressure in their 
stores, plus a meticulously planned job time sche- 
dule enlarge the risk that the job of introducing 
newcomers to the store and their tasks is neglect- 
ed. This problem is made worse by the fact that 
the number of newcomers is (aaain) on the 
increase. Not only because of the trend, seen at 
Spar-U, to replace more or less full tine employees 
by several part-timers and/or day work-ers, but 
also because often the newcomers are students 
looking for temporary supplementary income. 

The retailer at Spar-U therefore fully supports 
Unigro's initiative of offering a course in Basic 
Skills, which is mainly given on the job (see sec- 
tion 2). He is planning to have 2 of his staff fol- 
low the corresponding tutor's course. The employ- 
ees will not be chosen from the department manag- 
ers, as they would be under pressure to give, 
more or less automatically, simple tasks to the 
newcomers instead of focussing on training them 
for their jobs. One of the tutor's tasks is to avoid 
precisely that. 

In his former job as operations manager at a 
chain store, tne owner of Spar-S could take 
advantage of a well put-together program of 
courses and training facilities, which were also 
for part-timers and day workers. To his disap- 
pointment, his voluntary chain organization offer- 
ed far fewer training facilities, in particular for 
the shop assistants. He was one of the retailers 
who lobbied to change this situation. He advo- 
cates a flexible, task-oriented program of courses 
for part-timers and day workers. These workers 
do not have to know every detail about the work 
on the shop floor, but are required to know the 
most essential points. Schooling of this group, in 
his view, can be implemented in two ways. One 
way is via short (half-)day courses during school 
vacations (day workers very often are students). 
A good alternative is training on the job, backed 
up by video instruction and structured guidance 
and supervision. The recently launched cashier's 
course (see section 2) is a good example. The 
retailer himself was involved in the development 
of this course and feels that a far larger assort- 
ment of this type of training should be developed. 
He completely supports Schuitema's choice to 
give priority to widening and implementing more 
training opportunities for floor personnel. 



Training of experienced personnel 

The training available at Spar-U and Spar-S gen- 
erally consists of training opportunities offered by 
or via the wholesalers (Unigro and Schuitema re- 
spectively). 

The only exceptions to this are the apprenticeship 
courses. As mentioned above, persons electing 
for the combi notion of working and school, are, 
however, far more likely to opt for the more fash- 
ionable branches instead of a supermarket. 
At Spar-U there are three apprentices (2 are fol- 
lowing the OVD-course and one that of the SVO 
= Butcher's Trade School). Students at the OVD 
sometimes do not manage to finish the course, 
but stop when school is no longer compulsory for 
them. The Spar-U retailer nevertheless reels this to 
be a useful course, as within apprenticeship 
courses some reflection on the job occurs, whicn 
he deems of major importance for sixteen and 
seventeen year-olds. 

Both retailers ended up with their current whole- 
saler only a few years ago. In both cases, the 
change in wholesale sponsor has had a positive 
impact on the training activities. 
Due to the top-down approach of both Schuitema 
and Unigro, these positive consequences have 
mainly been felt by the retailers ana their depart- 
ment managers. Both retailers almost fully utilize 
the opportunities offered. At this moment, the 
focus in both stores is on training for the depart- 
ment managers. In both stores, training activities 
at this level took place recently. Plans to have the 
other managers participate in the training courses 
available to them have been made. The retailers 
find it difficult to say whether such participation 
should be considered mandatory or not. Both 
they and their department managers are in favor, 
and all are (more than) willing to participate. The 
courses are paid for or reimbursed. This is not the 
only way in which managers are exposed to con- 
tinuing education. The contacts with (product) 
specialists of the store supervision service also 
yield much new information for ma gers or their 
departments, as the case may be. 

On the level of the shop floor, participation in 
training activities is far less general. A factor 
which plays a role is that training on this level is 
not viewed by the retailers as necessary or useful 
for everyone. The retailer at Spar-U reports that 
this is dependent on the job and department in 
which the employee works. Moreover, the initia- 
tive, ambition and the perspective of the employ- 
ees themselves also play a role at this store. 
Employees who make it known (initiative!) that 
they wish to make something of their job at this 
store (ambition!) will be considered for training. 

Both retailers prefer continuing education for their 
floor workers in the form of structured on-the-job 
training and short courses which are given either 
in the evening or during school vacations. This 
especially applies for day workers and/or cash- 
iers. Spar-S meanwhile has access to the newly 
developed cashiers' course. At Spar-U, newcom- 
ers are taught this job in the store itself. Next to 
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this, each newcomer is encouraged to follow the 
cashier's course of the COL (see section 2). 
Participation is, however, voluntary and the cours- 
es - the course is in the evening - are not paid 
for or reimbursed. The retailer does reimburse tra- 
velling expenses. 

Another point is that some sales jobs, such as in 
the produce departments, require more profession- 
al expertise than, for example, jobs in the gro- 
ceries section. The Spar-U retailer feels that all 
personnel in the meat products department 
should follow the Meat Products course offered 
by the COL. Not necessarily immediately, but as 
soon as this becomes reasonable and fits within 
the planning. Over the past years, 6 employees 
have followed this course. 

The same also applies for Spar-S. There, too, the 
retailer views training as being more necessary 
for some jobs than for others. This retailer prefers 
flexibly structured training possibilities, hence 
forms of programmed instruction in his store or 
one of the other Schuitema-sponsored stores, and 
short courses in the evening or in school vaca- 
tions. This retailer reimburses all courses. 

Ultimately, the responsibility for employee train- 
ing is the retailer's, although both retailers here 
feel that the actual task of training employees is, 
for an important part, a matter for the department 
managers. Attention is also devoted to this in the 
management courses at both Unigro and 
Schuitema. This has acquired an even greater 
accent in Schuitema's new training philosophy. 
Spar-S has also put this into practice. The head 
butcher there, using the instruments made avail- 
able to him during his management course, has 
since started with a structured form of work pro- 
gress meetings. During the first such meeting, a 
video film on hygiene was shown which subse- 
quently led to a discussion of this topic among 
those attending, and to work procedure agree- 
ments. This meeting - the purpose of which was 
also to keep mutual relations open and pleasant - 
was considered a success and plans have been 
made to continue along these lines. 

The degree to which this and other forms of train- 
ing take place strongly depends on the degree of 
support derived by the stores from the whole- 
salers. Both retailers underline the fact thai they 
lack the knowledge and funds tc develop employ- 
ee training courses themselves. In fact, the current 
training activities do not take place on the basis 
of an analysis of the existing training needs in the 
stores. The program available from/via the whole- 
sale sponsor is accepted in good faith, on the 
assumptirn that the sponsor has a knowledge of 
both employee training and store experience. 

Both retailers report that up to a couple of years 
ago, hardly any training was given to their per- 
sonnel. This development has only now started to 
primarily 
their wnc 

budget of Spar-S this year for training activities is 
fl. 6,000 for a total amount of wages of approxi- 
mately fL 500,000. At Spar-U, this is fl. 5,000, 
for a total amount of wages of around fl. 
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gain momentum, primarily due to the opportuni- 
ties provided by their wholesale sponsors. The 
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1,000,000. These amounts refer to the costs of 
participation in courses and the reimbursements 
of travelling and accommodation expenses of the 
employees following the courses. The loss in 
wage costs must s'JI be added to this. 

Both retailers expect the training efforts within 
their stores to continue to increase over the 
coming years. Both note that financing the train- 
ing activities will start to form a problem. Because 
of the ferocious competition, both are very hesi- 
tant to apply the rising costs in their sales prices. 
Both retailers point out that besides the retail 
margin, there is also a wholesale margin. They 
feel that the latter possibility should not be kept 
from the discussion, as the wholesaler profits 
directly from the preservation or improvement in 
their competitive position. 

Background behind the increase in train- 
ing activities 

The increased number of training activities fore- 
seen by the retailers over the coming years have, 
in their view, a twofold aim, namely: 

• to promote motivation 

• to promote knowledge and skills to achieve a 
more efficient style of business. 

Supermarkets work with only small margins. The 
increased rivalry for the favor of the customer, 
who is steadily growing more self-confident and 
critical, has led to further pressure on the mar- 
gins. The sharp competition means that increased 
costs are unable or only partly able to be ab- 
sorbed in the sales prices. 

Hence, a further improvement in efficiency is 
essential. Initially, emphasis was on measures 
which would realize this in the supermarket, by 
transferring tasks from the personnel to the custo- 
mers. The introduction of flexible working hours 
(part-time work, day work, temporary work) 
worked for a long time, partly because the supply 
on the labor market was so large. At this moment, 
it is becoming clear that motivation and qualities 
of the personnel play a role in any further increase 
in efficiency. This refers not only to ensuring that 
personnel serve the customers in a friendly way, 
out also faster, more efficiently. In this connec- 
tion, sales training is once again a highly topical 
subject. 

In addition, it is becoming increasingly important 
for store employees to be able themselves to set 
up a plan, thus learning how to utilize their svork- 
ing hours more efficiently, also, or in particular 
when the customer flow is smaller than anticipat- 
ed and planned. Flexible working hours have 
swept the supermarkets, as a way to optimally 
gear the number of personnel to fluctuations in 
the customer flow. However, these fluctuations 
are impossible to predict in advance, which 
means that there is always the possibility of 
having too many employees at work at one time. 
The employees must therefore learn to deal effi- 
ciently with such situations. In fact, they must 
learn how to work with both downward and 
upward swings. 



To realize an increase in efficiency, employees 
require schooling and training. In addition, it was 
clearly indicated in the interviews that next to 
their qualifications, the motivation of the employ- 
ees is also of major importance. The problem is 
getting people to satisfy the higher requirements. 
Both retailers emphasize that the costs con- 
sciousness of the employees is vitally important. 
In rheir view, it should be made an element in 
every course/training. The staff see ever larger 
sums of cash circulate in the store, as a result of 
which there is a considerable chance of their 
acquiring a distorted idea of the economic state 
of affairs in the store. 

The retailers further feel that courses are also 
necessary to keep employees motivated. They are 
aware that they, as a store, make high demands 
on their employees and feel that the firm should 
also make it clear thct it is willing to invest in its 
personnel. 

The retailers in the voluntary chain organizations 
are clearly at a disadvantage compared with a 
multiple store. Multiple stores offer both training 
and growth perspectives. The latter are virtually 
absent in voluntary retail chains. The store 
owners of Spar-U and Spar-S try to compensate 
for this by investing in a good working atmosphere 
in the store. The Spar-S retailer recently decided 
on a material incentive for his personnel. He 
recently offered his personnel a 10% discount on 
their shopping done in his store. 

The risk always remains, when investing in 
employee training in voluntary chain stores, that 
these employees will sooner or later investigate 
their chances of climbing up higher in the organ- 
ization of other companies. 
The retailers are well aware of this, but do not 
consider this reason enough to cease their train- 
ing activities, as these are deemed too vital to the 
functioning of the business not to be continued. 
They moreover foresee that the alternative, i.e. 
providing no employee training at all, will re- 
bound to their own disadvantage due to the situa- 
tion on the labor market. The fact that other retail- 
ers in their voluntary retail chain feel differently 
about the personnel and training policy in their 
view poses a grave threat to the position of their 
type of business on the labor market. 

In summary, the store owners at Spar-S and Spar-U 
point especially to the competitive position and 
the situation on the labor market as reasons for 
undertaking more training activities. Technologic- 
al developments and their impact on the retail 
trade play, in their view, a role, although for the 
time being, a subordinate one. 
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3.4 Summary and conclusions 

1. Spar is a voluntary retail chain founded in 
1932 in the Netherlands. 

2. A voluntary chain is based on cooperation 
between entrepreneurs in the wholesale and 
the retail trade. 

3. Two kinds of agreements are concerned, 
namely territorial agreements between the 
wholesalers, to limit the competition between 
individual wholesalers on the one hand, and 
cooperation agreements between a single 
wholesaler ana a number of independent 
retailers on the other hand. 

4. Spar has grown into one of the largest retail 
chains in the world. Spar is not a multination- 
al with a capital structure. The countries have 
a large degree of autonomy in their concept 
of Spar. A wide range of different types of 
Spar store developed under the name and 
logo of Spar. 

5. The process of increasing capacity and con- 
centration in the retail and wholesale trade 
has gone much further in some countries than 
in others. Some countries still have many 
Spar wholesalers and small-scale Spar retail- 
ers. In other countries, a single Spar whole- 
saler is found sponsoring numerous large 
Spar stores. 

6. Only in recent years has a policy developed 
to exploit or utilize the common features of 
and expertise available in the Spar organiza- 
tion on a wider scale. The Internationale 
Spar Centrale BV, located in Amsterdam, is 
entrusted with the coordination aspects of this. 
By now some internationalization is taking 
place on wholesalers level. 

7. The original Spar wholesalers in the Nether- 
lands have ultimately, after all sorts of mer- 
gers and takeovers between themselves, 
ended up becoming part of two outsider 
companies, Unigro (now about 200 Spar 
shops) and Schuitema (now about 100 Spar 
shops). 

8. Both wholesalers traditionally form part of 
other voluntary chains. These are different at 
Unigro from those at Schuitema. At this 
moment, therefore, the common inteiest in 
Spar go hand in hand with rival interests in 
other store chains. 

9. Because of this background, there is no single 
training policy in the Netherlands for all Spar 
stores. Both Unigro and Schuitema have their 
own training policy. 

10. Neither at Unigro nor at Schuitema was this 
policy developed specifically for 'their' Spar 
stores. In both cases, the policy applies for 
all the affiliated stores, hence also for those 
of other formulas. 



Apart from that there is by the specific rela- 
tion between wholesaler and retailers in a 
voluntary chain, in which the wholesaler 
offers services in all kinds of areas to 'his' 
retailers, a fuzzy line between training and 
guiding. Via store-guidance teams (experts in 
different sorts of areas) much know-how and 
information is transferred from wholesaler to 
retail sector. Conversely they function as an 
important communication channel too. 
Because of their frequent contacts with the 
stores they often are the first ones to see the 
problems and training needs at store level. 

1 1 . Schuitema started with the development of a 
training policy and training program for the 
stores sponsored by them some 10 years 
ago. Unigro only started these activities far 
more recently, in 1989. 

1 2 . Both wholesalers chose the top down approach . 
First, a course for independent store owners 
was developed, then it was the turn of the 
department managers. 

1 3. A reasonable selection of courses is available 
for these two categories. The choice at 
Schuitema is somewhat wider than at 
Unigro. 

14. Not all retailers or department managers by 
far take advantage of the courses offered. An 
estimated 40 - 50% of the independent retail- 
ers is reached. This figure is probably lower 
for Spar retailers, as these have only been 
sponsored by their respective wholesalers for 
a few years. 

15. The retailers make clear demands regarding 
the form and organization of the training of 
their management and floor personnel. The 
training activities must get in the way of the 
normal course of affairs in the stores as little 
as possible. Courses which lead to the 
absence of the department managers for a 
number of consecutive days are not popular. 
This category requires courses which are 
spread out over longer periods, with a half- 
day or full day session being given once 
every week. !t is estimated that half to three 
quarters of the department managers are 
reached with these courses. 

With respect to floor personnel retailers give 
preference to a flexible task-oriented training 
supply, especially because there are many 
part-timers and called-in workers in this 
group. Since especially this kind of personnel 
is deployed at busy times (Saturday, late 
night shopping), training is also important for 
this group. It is often sufficient however to 
offer them less extensive and less penetrating 
training. 

1 6. At the level of the floor personnel, only a limit- 
ed selection of courses is available. The 
courses offered essentially deal only with 
basic skills and (to a limited extent) certain 
elements in the store's assortment. The 
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degree of participation in these courses is 
• stilllow. 

17. There have been signs that this will change. 
At Schuitema, priority is now being given to 
the further development of the training policy 
and program of training courses in the floor 
personnel category. By means of this policy 
and program, Schuitema hopes that his retail 
formulas and affiliated stores will distinguish 
itself, in a positive sense, from other super- 
markets. 

1 8. During the last years both Unigro and Schuite- 
ma are playing more attention to training in 
their service to 'their' retailers. An analysis of 
costs and benefits is not carried out. They are 
simply convinced of the necessity of training. 

19. Part of the affiliated retailers endorse this. In 
the area of training they are strongly depend- 
ing on the support they get from their whole- 
saler. They are lacking namely in knowledge 
and means to develop training courses them- 
selves. Also current training activities are not 
taking place on the basis of their own analy- 
sis of training needs in their firms. They com- 
pletely rely on the training offered by or via 
the wholesaler and are confident, that he 
knows both training and shop practice well. 

20. It is known from research that small entrepren- 
eurs, even if they are convinced of the neces- 
sity of training rail to give form and content 
to such a training policy. From these case 
studies it appears mat this problem can be 
solved in a cooperation between large and 
small firms. 

2 1 . The entrepreneurs expect, that in the future 
more investments in the training of their staff 
will be needed. In spite of or - to put it 
perhaps more accurately - thanks to shared 
interests of both the shop owners and the 
wholesaler in this field some discussion is yet 
to be expected about the question to what 
extent both parties ought to participate in the 
costs. 
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CASE STUDY OF THE DIY SECTOR 



4.0 Introduction 

This report deals with a case study of training in 
the DIY (do-it-yourself) sector. Various companies 
were involvea. 

Firstly, there is BV Houthandel 'Utrecht', which 
offers two franchise formulas - one under the 
name Hubo and the other under the name 
Formido. The shops that operate to these formulas 
and under these names are run by independent 
proprietors, the franchisees. The third party is the 
Stichting Training, Services & Advies (Training, 
Services & Consultancy Foundation), a separate 
legal entity within the Stichting Opleidingsinstituut 
voor de Distribute (OVD - Training Institute for 
the Distribution trade). 

BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' is in fact a wholesale 
company providing all kinds of goods and serv- 
ices for the independent retailers with a Hubo or 
Formido shop on the basis of a franchise joint 
operation contract. Obviously the retailers have 
to do certain things in return. For the purpose of 
this case study we looked in detail at the training 
and retraining policy in one of these Formido 
shops. The findings are given in section 3 of this 
chapter. 

As we have said, BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' pro- 
vides certain services for the Hubo and Formido 
franchisees. In the mid-eighties these franchisees 
complained with increasing vehemence that the 
opportunities then available for training and 
retraining were no longer adequate either for 
themselves or for their staff. Since BV Houthandel 
'Utrecht' had little training expertise and yet want- 
ed to adopt the right approach, they started to 
investigate the options for outside support. 
Eventually, they opted for the Opleidingsinstituut 
voor de Distrioutie (OVD) and specifically the 
Stichting Training Services & Advies (TSA) which 
operates within the OVD. 

Both OVD and TSA play an important role in 
training and retraining in the retail sector. It was 
found that the OVD also always played a role in 
the three other case studies, although this aspect 
was not examined in depth. We shall be doing 
this in section 2 of this chapter. 

First of all, however, in section 1 we will give a 
brief outline of the history of BV Houthandel 
'Utrecht' and of the Hubo and Formido shops 
from 1933 up to the present day. We shall also 
be looking in this section at the training and 
retraining activities that go on in the Hubo and 
Formido shops and discussing TSA's role. 

4.1 BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' 



form of collaboration between businessmen really 
appealed to him because the formula offered a 
way of making the company grow faster and 
more efficiently as an alternative to opening more 
branches - the route he had been following up to 
that time. 

The introduction of the Hubo formula in. the nine- 
teen-sixties. In the nineteen-sixties, therefore, the 
branches were turned over to independent retail- 
ers who continued these shops under the Hubo 
name. The number of Hubo shops grew fairly 
rapidly until there were 1 70 of them in 1 975. 

The Hubo stores are wide-range businesses 
(shops that stock a wide range or DIY articles), 
but they are of limited size in terms of both sales 
floor area and number of staff (see figure 1). The 
strength of these shops is good accessibility and 
the degree of service they offer. 

The growth of competing DIY centres from 1 970 
onwards. As happened in many other sectors, a 
process of increasing scale took place in the DIY 
sector although it happened relatively late. 
During the nineteen-seventies other franchise for- 
mulas appeared on the DIY market, among them 
larger home improvement centres aimed at the 
more professional DIY enthusiast. Examples in- 
clude Gamma (1972) and Karwei (1974). 

The introduction of the Formido formula in 1976. 
So as not to be squeezed but of the market by 
these developments, BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' 
launched a second franchise formula in 1976 - 
the Formido DIY centre. 

The floor area of the Formido shops ranges from 
1000 to 1800 m2. They differ from other DIY 
centres in that they are less functional in their ori- 
entation. The number of staff varies from six to 
twelve people (see figure 1). 

The end of the nineteen-eighties: more concentra- 
tion. There are currently sixty-three Forrnido 
stores. In the period between 1987 and 1991, 
when BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' became part of 
PON Holdings BV, there was tremendous growth 
from thirty-three to sixty-three locations. The num- 
ber is expected to rise to ninety. 
The shares in BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' have 
meanwhile passed into the hands of PFH Groep 
BV, a company that via Praxis BV operates a con- 
siderable number of quite large DIY centres, 
some on a franchise basis. PFH Groep BV is part 
of NV Koninklijke Bijenkorf Beheer, the company 
that opened trie first department store in the 
Netherlands in 1870. 



4.1.1 From small wholesale business in 
timber to 223 franchisees 

The start in 1933. In 1933 an independent busi- 
nessman in Utrecht started up a small timber 
yard. The company flourished. Branches were 
opened in Utrecht and then in other Dutch towns. 
By 1960 there were some thirty branches. During 
a trip to America the then managing director 
carre across the phenomenon of franchising. This 
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In recent years, similar takeover, concentration 
and collaboration trends have also occurred in 
other chains in the DIY sector. They are the result 
of initiatives by wholesalers aimed at building up 
nationally operating shop formulas with collabo- 
rating retailers. 

The franchisor BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' in 1992. 
The wholesale division now supplies more than 
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90% of the ranae stocked by 223 shops - 160 
Hubo shops and 63 Formido DIY-centres. 

The consultative structure in the Hubo formula 
consists of the formula manager and three Hubo 
franchisees. To guarantee good coordination 
with the Hubo franchisees, a consultative panel 
meets once every six weeks. There are fourteen 
Hubo franchisees on the panel - two elected from 
each of the seven regions. 

The consultative structure in the Formido formula 
consists of the formula manager and five Formido 
franchisees. Consultations with Formido fran- 
chisees are held about five times a year. Al! 
Formido franchisees are invited to these meetings. 

The franchisees obtain goods from the franchisor. 
They pay a specified Tee to the franchisor and 



receive a number of services in return. The formu- 
las are improved by the franchisor, updated and 
kept in the public eye throuah advertising. A con- 
siderable part of the franchisees' administrative 
work is also done by the franchisor. The franch- 
isor employs a total of 150 people. 

The franchisees can concentrate on sales. In fact, 
the franchisor takes a number of tasks off the 
franchisees' hands. This makes it possible for the 
franchisees and their staff to concentrate on 
achieving turnover. In this set-up, it is of the 
utmost importance that the staff and the fran- 
chisees themselves have a thorough knowledge 
of the business and a good grounding in sales 
techniques. The franchisee also needs manage- 
ment skills, particularly in the case of a Formido 
shop. 



Figure 1 - Some characteristics of BV Houthandel 'Urrechrs two franchise chains 



Hubo 



Formido 



1 . Franchise formula since 

2. Number of franchisees in 1992 

3. Type 

4. Range 



5. Average area of sales floor 
(range) 



1966 
160 

• wide range. 

• strong on service 

wood/sheeting 

ironmongery 

tools 

paints 

electrics 

sanitary waie 

interior decoration 

275 nv 

(200 to 700 nv) 



1976 
63 

DIY centre 

• aimed at professional 
DIY enthusiasts 

wood/sheeting 

interior decoration 

sanitary fittings 

electrics 

paints 

tools 

building materials 

1 400 m ? 
(1 



6. Number of staff 



from 2 to 6 



from 6 to 1 2 



4.1.2 Training 

Training policytor DIY chains is still in its infancy. 
According to the information supplied by BV 
Houthandel 'Utrecht', most DIY chains have only 
recently started thinking about training and 
retraining retailers and their staff. Intergamma is 
the obvious - and sole - exception to this. This 
company started creating training packages for 
all the product groups in their range as long as 
ten years ago. They now have a detailed work- 
book for each category of items. They also have 
a number of people wno are occupied primarily 
or exclusively with training matters. The situation 
is clearly different at BV Houthandel 'Utrecht'. 
The (initial) training of the wholesale staff is a 
matter for the personnel manager, while the train- 
ing and retraining activities of the franchisees 
and their staff is part of the formula managers' 
job content. In other words, there are no profes- 
sional training managers. 

Still primarily a matter of apprenticeship and sup- 
plier training. Until 1988 training and retraining 
activities in the Hubo and Formido shops were 



limited to courses as part of apprenticeship and 
instruction provided by suppliers. 
For very many product groups, however, supplier 
training is simply not available. There is, for 
example, practically no training available for 
electrics and building materials. Supplier training 
does exist for some product categories, but the 
quality is not always satisfactory. By no means 
infrequently, the supplier places far too much 
emphasis on how to put his product across 
instead of looking at the questions that consumers 
may ask about the product and the appropriate 
answers. 

There are nonetheless some examples of excellent 
supplier instruction, such as the courses given by 
the paint suppliers Sigma. Wholesalers are clearly 
making an effort to bring about an improvement 
in the quality of supplier training and the indica- 
tions are lhat this is starting to have an effect. 

A few courses of their own. Using the knowledge 
of certain specialists in the organization, BV 
Houthandel 'Utrecht' have meanwhile developed 
some courses of their own for a few product 
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groups in the range. There are now, for example, 
'Wood and Sheeting' and 'Wallpaper' courses. 
They are organized regionally and take one eve- 
ning during which video films and other means 
are used to convey the information. The students 
are also given a workbook dealing with a great 
many customer questions. About six weeks after 
the course evening, there is an opportunity to 
take a test. Only a few of those who attend the 
course take advantage of this opportunity. 
Students who pass the test receive a certificate 
from BV Houthandel 'Utrecht'. 

Franchisor and franchisees want more options for 
training and retraining. From the mid-eighties 
onwards it became increasingly clear to the 
franchisees and the franchisor that there was a 
need for training and retraining options for them- 
selves and their staff. BV Houthandel 'Utrecht', 
however, did not really have any clear idea as to 
precisely what training needs were involved and 
the background to them. 

Outside assistance. In 1987 BV Houthandel 
'Utrecht' decided to respond to the call for struc- 
tural training. They a\so decided to involve the 
whole organization in the training project - in 
other words, not only the franchisees and their 
staff but also their own wholesale organization. 
In view of ihe limited training expertise available 
within the company itself and on the grounds that 
it is not a bad idea to have expert outsiders look 
at one's company from time to time, it was decid- 
ed to call in outside assistance for the training 
project. 

The selection of TSA. Two training institutes were 
invited to quote for the orojoct and present a plan 
of approach. TSA was ultimately selected because 
their approach seemed to be best attuned to the 
client's wishes. 

TSA approach. TSA specialize in identifying and 
tackling a range of problems that can be solved 
with the aid of education and training. TSA 
design training and retraining programmes for all 
levels in commercial organizations and institu- 
tions. The work is often custom-made to meet the 
client's specific wishes, but there are also training 
courses of the open enrolment type for training 
needs that are more general in nature. 

TSA believe that it is of the utmost importance for 
both parties, the client and the training institute, 
to be of one mind about the training programme. 
In order to achieve this TSA's first step is to carry 
out a survey in the client's company, looking par- 
ticularly at the nature and extent of the need for 
training and at the willingness of those involved 
to take part in training. This sometimes reveals 
other problems that have to be solved before there 
is any point in starting training. TSA and the cli- 
ent decide together on the basis of the findings of 
the survey what the training strategy will be. (Ir 
4.2 we give more information about the creation 
of TSA and the nature of the package of services 
on offer.) 
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Training needs survey in Hubo and Formido 
shops. In this case too, TSA started with a train- 
ing needs survey at BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' and 
in a number of Hubo and Formido shops. The 
franchisees were interviewed and asked what 
they wanted in terms of training for themselves 
and their staff. 

Training programme for all staff. This ultimately 
resulted in continuing training for managers, con- 
sultants, order processors, warehouse personnel, 
drivers, Hubo franchisees, Formido franchisees, 
Hubo sales staff and Formido sales staff. 

Training for franchisees 

The training course for the franchisees concen- 
trated on the theme of modern management in a 
changing organization. The course looked at and 
illustrated modern management in a range of 
areas: finances, range, staff, marketing. The course 
involved five sessions of two half-days each. The 
franchisees were given homework assignments 
after each session. The course has a strong practi- 
cal orientation. TSA's philosophy is that training 
is practising by putting theory into practice and 
analysing the results. This means, among other 
things, that there is plenty of room for rofe play- 
ing and discussion. 

Virtually all the Formido franchisees took the 
course. An estimated 80% of Hubo franchisees 
did so. 

The response to the course was overwhelmingly 
positive. Some franchisees felt that they 'hadn't 
learnt much they didn't already know', A factor 
here is that there are considerable differences 
between the franchisees, for example in terms of 
age and education, 

Training for sales staff 

In the course for the sales staff the emphasis was 
on the theme of customer-friendly thinking and 
action, centred on the concept of the changing 
DIY enthusiast in the changing DIY market. 
The topics were covered in a training programme 
of five evening sessions. Again, this course in- 
volved a great deal of role playing and discussion. 

Virtually all the Formido franchisees sent their 
staff on this course. An estimated 80% of Hubo 
franchisees did so. In so far as the franchisees 
expressed a view about this course to BV 
Houthandel 'Utrecht', the responses were predo- 
minantly positive. 

The people who took the course were systemati- 
cally aslced for their opinion of the training. 
Almost without exception, their evaluations were 
positive. For many staff the training course had 
clearly proved to be an eye-opener in terms of the 
way in which they approached and dealt with 
customers and in terms of the improvements that 
could be made. 

No clear view of cost-benefit ratio. The clients BV 
Houthandel 'Utrecht' are unable to make an 
exact cost-benefit analysis. While they obviously 




know how much the TSA training programme 
costs, other forms of training also take place in 
the franchise-stores - some formal, but the majori- 
ty informal. It is therefore difficult to know where 
the credit for any improvements should lie. There 
is also no overview of the precise returns on (TSA) 
training. In fact, the responses that come back 
from and through the franchisees are overwhelm- 
ingly positive. 

Where to go from here. At BV Houthandel 
'Utrecht' they are in no doubt that they must contin- 
ue with training. One clear indication that they 
want to go on with it is the plan to earmark a 
given percentage of the marketing fee paid by 
the franchisees to the company as a training bud- 
get. Another indication is that, on the initiative of 
the Council for Chain and Multiple Stores, there 
is now a 'Training' working group in which 
various DIY chains are represented. The question 
is, however, where to go from here. 
In this respect, one point is quite clear: BV 
Houthandel 'Utrecht' give high priority to training 
and retraining in the field of knowledge of the 
products (familiarity with the range). Wnile train- 
ing in sales techniques is regarded as important 
by the franchisor - they are currently thinking, for 
example, in the short term, of a course in hand- 
ling complaints and a course in telephone sales 
so that sales staff are less inclined to put off 
customers who telephone the store - at the same 
time they are convinced that these techniques can 
never compensate for an inadequate knowledge 
of the stock. 

An important question now is how to invest wisely 
in traininq staff in knowledge of the range. There 
are no off-the-peg solutions in this area. There are 
good training courser* for some products, but very 
few as yet. The development of a wider or better 
supply is therefore a matter for the longer term. A 
solution preferred by BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' 
would be one in which training institutes that pro- 
vide training as part of the apprenticeship system 
offer a course tailored to the DIY sector, in which 
the course material at the level of the (junior) sales- 
person is not only geared to the sector but is also 
offered in modules. This solution, provided it 
includes certification, is preferred to company- 
specific solutions of the same kind. The first solu- 
tion is of more general use in the sector since the 
training efforts do not lose their value (to a signifi- 
cant extent) when an employee moves from one 
company to another. However, the second, more 
company-specific solution has recently become 
more feasible because of the concentration in the 
DIY sector. Hubo, Formido, Praxis and 
I'oninklijke Bijenkorf Beheer are now under one 
umbrella, so that their economic base for invest- 
ment in training and their training expertise have 
increased. 



4.2 The Stichting Opleidingsinstituut voor 
de Distributie (OVD) 

(Training Institute for the Distribution trade) 
Start in 1972 on initiative of social partners. Until 
1972 the only training for the retail trade was 
day education and some sector training. In 
1972, employees and the trade unions, working 
together on the executive of the Central Industrial 
Board for the Retail Trade, decided to set up an 
apprenticeship system in the retail trade. 

This system implies a practical form of vocational 
education in which working and learning go - 
hand in hand. A trainee works in a company 
where he is supervised by a practical instructor 
(the owner or another experienced employee). 
The trainee also has lessons in theory, usually one 
day a week. The theoretical component is usually 
taught by vocational education colleges. OVD 
consultants supervise and guide the learning pro- 
cess. They ensure that theory and practice are 
coordinated and they visit the trainees at the com- 
panies where they are working. 
The government provides incentives for this form 
of on-the-job training in the shape of generous 
subsidies. 

Development of a total package of apprentice- 
ship courses. The first course trained the student 
as a salesperson. This training was then differenti- 
ated into assistant salesperson (now called junior 
salesperson), salesperson and senior salesper- 
son. The two-pronged training route was later 
extended to cover management jobs up to and 
including a course for independent entrepreneur- 
ship. 

The (one-year) junior salesperson training is intend- 
ed for students whose previous education is 
incomplete. The course aims to produce trainees 
who can be put to work quickly, irrespective of 
the type of shop or its size. 
The other courses have now been differentiated 
according to the size of the store (small and medi- 
um-sized shops as against large chain stores) and 
according to the product range (food or non- 
food). 

Flexibility through modules and individualization. 
The courses provided by the OVD have not only 
been differentiated, they have also been made 
very much more flexible. This was necessary so 
that the courses could be made to respond, 
among other things, to: 

• relevant developments in the retail trade 

• the actual situation in the business community in 
general and in the individual companies provid- 
ing training in particular 

• the previous education, the learning ability and 
the training needs of the individual trainees 

• new educational approaches. 

The OVD's records show that the proportion of 
trainees failing to complete the course has drop- 
ped from 45-50 percent to 30 percent since the 
introduction of the flexible training programme. 
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Figure 2 - Growth in the number of trainees in the Retail and 
Wholesale apprenticeship systems 

Number of trainees in the 
apprenticeship system 



Retail 



Wholesale 



19£4 


2838 




1985 


3294 




1986 


4020 




1987 


5128 


79 


1988 


6178 


429 


1989 


7168 


774 


1990 


7661 


1090 



Growing number of trainees. In 1984 the OVD 
had 2,838 students in the retail trade apprentice- 
ship system. This number has risen year after year 
to 7,661 in 1990 (see figure 2). Since 1987 the 
OVD has also offered apprenticeship courses in 
wholesaling. Here again the numbers of trainees 
have grown steadily, as figure 2 shows, 

Creation of the Research & Development depart- 
ment. During the process of differentiation and 
increasing flexibility outlined above, the OVD 
was repeatedly faced with the fact that there 
were no teaching aids - or at least no usable ones 
~ in daytime education or sector training. An 
Educational Staff department was set up in -der 
to make good these deficiencies, and by the 
second half of the nineteen-eighties it had grown 
into a fully-fledged Research & Development 
department headed by a deputy director. 

Creation of Training Services & Consultancy. This 
department's earliest activities date back to 
1976. !n that year the then OVD opened a 
Course Office because the board - the social part- 
ners - felt it was essential that a training course 
should be designed and put in place for teachers 
in two-pronged education. At that time, many of 
these teachers lacked either practical skills or 
teaching skills. There was also a need for short 
courses covering such aspects as loss and deal- 
ing with leakages. 

Up to 1984/1985 the Course Office had a small 
staff varying from one to three people. The period 
from 1985 to 1987 was extremely important to 
the OVD. It was the time when the OVD was pro- 
fessionalized very rapidly - it happened in both 
the Apprenticeship department and the 
Educational Staff department, which grew into 
the Research & Development department. And it 
happened in the Course Office, which developed 
into Training Services & Advies (Training Services 
& Consultancy).* 



TSA are involved in developing, planning and 
giving training courses. One of trie main features 
of a training programme is its tailor-made charac- 
ter. In other words the programme is specifically 
developed on the basis of the client's training 
needs and is geared to the target group. 



In 4.1, we described how TSA carry out their 
own survey in the company concerned in order to 
establish the training needs and design the 
appropriate courses. 

Instruction is aimed at broader target groups not 
related to a specific company and is often limited 
to tasks that are more or less general to a particu- 
lar sector or job. For this purpose, TSA nave a 
number of standard courses in their portfolio. 
They include check-out training, sales training, 
management and personnel policy. 

Over the last few years around 4000 people 
have taken TSA's training and instruction courses. 
The trainees come from different sectors, not only 
from the retail and wholesale sector. 

TSA's other activities include management 
research, workplace counselling and supervision, 
management support, and assistance in recruit- 
ment and selection. 

Conclusion. With its apprenticeship system, 
Research & Development and Training Services & 
Consultancy, the OVD has all the expertise need- 
ed to design and implement training program- 
mes. This expertise enables the institute to chart 
training needs, design and update a wide range 
of training and instruction courses - from more or 
less standard courses through customized courses 
to tailor-made solutions - and run these courses. 

The evolution into a professional training institute 
has gone hand in hand with a rise in the .number 
of staff. In 1 989 the OVD employed 1 23 people. 
In 1990 there were 162 people on the staff and 
the number has continued to rise since then. 

4.3 Training in a Formido shop 

A new shop. The Fcmido shop used in the study 
has not been in business for very long. The fran- 
chisee established the shop at this location in 
1989. The town in which the shop is located has 
something over 30,000 inhabitants. 

When the new Formido shop started up it had a 
staff of seven - four full-timers and three part- 
timers. Since then the number has doubled. 
Recruiting new staff has never been a problem, 
either initially or in subsequent years. 
There is virtually no staff turnover. Of the seven 
people wilh whom the franchisee started up, six 
are still working in the shop. 
The shop has a sales floor area of 1500 nrv. 
Turnover will be about five million guilders in 
1992. Aside from the franchisee ana his wife, 
who works in the business with him, there is cur- 
rently a staff of fourteen - one manager, one 
assistant manager, nine salespeople and three 
cashiers. With tne exception of the cashiers, they 
are all men. Of these fourteen people, nine work 
full time and five are part-timers. The part-timers 
work primarily as shelf-stackers or as extra help 
on Saturdays or late night shopping evening. 
Part-timers work a maximum of fifteen hours a 
week in this store. 
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A year ago the franchisee acquired a second 
shop. In April 1991 he took over an existing, 
Formido shop together with the staff - eight full- 
timers and four part-timers. 

The franchisee's background. Before he started 
up as a retailer in 1989, the franchisee worked 
for a considerable time as a consultant at BV 
Houthandel 'Utrecht'. During his time as a consult- 
ant he learned that the strength of a retail outlet 
lies to a very significant extent with its staff. Staff 
motivation is particularly important. It is therefore 
vital to the success of a shop to attract motivated 
personnel and to keep this motivation at a high 
level. Money is a factor here - 'if you pay pea- 
nuts, you must expect to get monkeys' - but there 
are other important aspects too. 

Requirements for newcomers. When recruiting 
new staff the franchisee pays virtually no atten- 
tion to their educational qualifications. Far more 
important are such qualities as motivation, enthu- 
siasm, common sense, a friendly approach to 
customers, the ability to get on with colleagues 
etc. 

To start with, newcomers are given a six-month 
employment contract and a salary at the level of 
the minimum wage. On their first day, new- 
comers are shown around the shop, introduced to 
the other staff and told about the 'house rules'. 
They do not wear the staff uniform on their first 
day. This means that they can get their bearings 
without being recognized and addressed as a 
salesperson by customers. The rest of the first 
week is mainly spent on making themselves at 
home in the store. After this they start working 
under supervision and gradually, in smail doses, 
they are given certain responsibilities. They have 
their first evaluation interview after two months, 
with the second after six months. If their work is 
up to the expected standard they are then given a 
pay rise of between fifteen and twenty percent. 

From shelf-stacker (backj to salesperson. The 
franchisee notes that there has already been a 
change of course in the relatively short history of 
the DIY centre. Originally the philosophy was that 
the staff we r e needed primarily to keep the shel- 
ves full and that for the rest the customer would 
(have to) manage for himself. This is no longer 
the case, however, for a number of reasons, 
among them the fact that the range is growing all 
the time and major product innovations are con- 
stantly being introduced. The customers, inclu- 
ding the more professional DIY enthusiasts, con- 
sequently (again) need accurate information. 
There is also a trend towards making shopping in 
a DIY centre an enjoyable experience, and both 
the shop layout and the staff are important factors 
in this. It is only a slight exaggeration to say that 
this means the staff have changed from shelf- 
stackers back to salespeople. 

5oc/a/ skills are essential. To be able to do their 
job properly the sales slaff must have a number of 
social skills. Particular attention is paid to this 
aspect when they are recruited. At that point their 



knowledge of the business plays a very minor 
role. Wh en hiring relatively young people - 
about 20 is the age criterion for a salesperson - 
this cannot be used as a selection criterion. These 
people often have very little work experience, if 
any, and there are no courses specifically aimed 
at the DIY sector in ordinary daytime education. 

Knowledge of the products can be acquired after 
recruitment. As we have noted, the salespeople 
must have a good knowledge of the products in 
order to be able to do their jobs properly in this 
store. This knowledge is acquired in various ways 
once they have been taken on. 

To a significant extent they acquire knowledge on 
the job, under the supervision of the franchisee 
himself, the manager and the assistant manager. 
As we have said, in the first six months the new- 
comer is worked in in one of the departments, 
and his responsibilities are increased a little at a 
time. Eventually each salesperson is responsible 
for one or mere of the departments in the store, in 
other words for all the activities from ordering 
through displaying the merchandise to sales. The 
overall responsibility always remains with the 
fianchisee and the manager. 

Sales staff do not usually stay in the same depart- 
ment all the time. Most of them change depart- 
ments at least once o year. This means not only 
that they can be more flexibly deployed but also 
that they can communicate better with one an- 
other about the work in the shop. The franchisee 
believes that this is an essential element. He 
regards communication between the members of 
the team about the work in the shop as one of the 
most important ways of learning. Keeping this 
communication going requires some form of struc- 
tural input. In this company it is achieved in a 
variety of ways. 

In-store training evenings. Several times a year 
the franchisee organizes his own technical train- 
ing evenings for all the staff - full-timers and part- 
timers alike. During the preceding period, staff 
can come to him with ideas for areas in which 
they would like training. In addition, during the 
day-to-day operation of the busine... the franch- 
isee and the manager make a note of points that 
deserve additional attention. The franchisee pro- 
vides the information needed for these evenings 
himself. He can often draw on his twenty years' 
experience in the sector, but not infrequently he 
has to do some homework on the subject. 
However, it is not just one-way traffic from the 
franchisee to the staff during these meetings. 
There is also a great deal of discussion within trie 
group. The full staff also meets on other occa- 
sions, about every two months. These meetings, 
which are always held in the evening, are in fact 
a form of work consultation. Important topics 
include an evaluation of how things are going in 
the various departments, and setting up and 
organizing special campaigns in the shop. 

Courses. The franchisee also encourages his staff 
to take courses. They were all given the opportu- 



nity to take part in the TSA training course and 
they all availed themselves of this opportunity. He 
also encourages them to take apprenticeship 
courses. Two of his staff are doing so at the 
moment. The franchisee is very impressed with 
the apprenticeship courses, even though they are 
not specifically aimed at the DIY sector. These 
courses provide stimuli as a result of which peo- 
ple get a better idea and understanding or the 
fundamental principles of retailing. He would 
really welcome it if these courses could be geared 
more specifically to the DIY sector, since at the 
moment there is a certain amount of ballast in the 
training - elements which are of little or no rele- 
vance in this sector. Even were this to happen, 
however, he would still continue to devote a 
great deal of attention, time and energy to super- 
vising and training on the shop floor and on 
keeping communication about the work going 
among his team of employees, since in his view 
this is essential to keep staff motivation at a high 
level and hence crucial to the atmosphere of his 
shop; something that is very important for the 
customers too. 

The franchisee and his sales staff are also very 
enthusiastic about the TSA training. They particu- 
larly liked the role playing, the video recording of 
the role playing and the discussion based on the 
recording. This approach often provided the par- 
ticipants with a real eye-opener. 
The franchisee is very much in favour of follow- 
ups to these training courses. On the one hand 
they can go into the course material in greater 
depth and on the other they will provide new sti- 
muli for communication about the wo r k on a 
more or less regular basis. 

The costs of training and the returns. The franch- 
isee estimates that he spends three to four percent 
of personnel costs on training. He expects this to 
remain at roughly the same level in the years to 
come. From his own observations, he believes 
that he spends more on training than the average 
Hubo or Formido franchisee. He is convinced that 
these investments yield good returns. If a retailer 
sets high standards for the motivation of his staff 
he must, the franchisee feels, give them various 
things in return. A reasonable salary is one of 
them. You must also demonstrate that you are 
prepared to invest in your employees' future. The 
interests of the business and the interests of the 
employees run parallel. He cannot precisely 
quantify the return on the training efforts, nor 
does he see any need to do so. The important 
thing as far as he is concerned is that ne can 
handle the competition with the four other DIY 
stores in this town of 30,000 people. 

4*4 Summary and conclusions 

1 . One form of collaborative venture that has 
been making great strides since the nineteen- 
seventies is the franchise formula. 
Franchising is a form of collaboration be- 
tween two legally distinct companies on the 
basis of a contract whereby one - the franch- 
isor - grunts the olher - the franchisee - the 
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right upon payment of a fee to use a trade- 
mark or trading formula and agrees to pro- 
vide assistance and regular services to facili- 
tate this use. 

This case study deals with a franchise agree- 
ment in the DIY sector. The franchisor, BV 
Houthandel 'Utrecht', operates twc franchise 
formulas - the Hubo formula and the 
Formido formula. 

2. The Hubo formula dates from 1966. These are 
fairly small shops with a wide range. There 
are currently 1 60 Hubo shops in the 
Netherlands. They are meeting with fierce 
competition from the larger DIY centres. 
These DIY centres have made huge strides 
over the past ten years or so. BV Houthandel 
'Utrecht' consequently launched a second 
franchise formula: the Formido DIY centre. 
There are currently 63 of these DIY centres in 
the Netherlands. 

3. Generally speaking, the training policy of the 
DIY chains is still in its infancy. Until now, 
training and retraining has tended to be limit- 
ed to training as part of the apprenticeship 
system and to supplier instruction. However, 
supplier instruction is not available for all 
product categories and what is available is 
not always of so. sfactory quality. 

4. In recent years there has been an evident in 
increase in the need for training. The most 
important reasons for this are that the range 
of products in the DIY sector is changing and 
growing all the time while at the same time 
the customer is making different demands. 
This latter is to a certain extent an autono- 
mous process, but it is being reinforced by 
the rlood of new and revamped products and 
articles in the DIY sector. Technological 
developments play a chiefly indirect role in 
this sector, primarily as they work their way 
through into product innovations. 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say that these 
developments means that staff have changed 
from shelf-stackers back to salespeople. 

5. In 1987 BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' decided to 
to respond to the calls for training from the 
franchisees and franchisor. 

6. Since the company itself has only limited train- 
ing expertise, it was decided to call in outside 
assistance in designing and implementing 
the training. After comparing what various 
training bodies had to offer, BV Houthandel 
'Urrecht' chose the Stichting Opleidingsinsti- 
tuut voor de Detailhandel (OVD) (Training 
Institute for the Distribution trade). 

7. The OVD was founded in 1 972 on the initia- 
tive of the social partners. There are repre- 
sentatives of both employers and employees 
on the'board of the OVD. 

With its apprenticeship system, Research & 
Development and Training Services & 
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Consultancy, the OVD has all the expertise 
needed to design and implement training 
programmes. This expertise enables the insti- 
tute to chart training needs, design and 
update a wide range of training and instruc- 
tion courses - from more or less standard 
courses through customized courses to tailor- 
made solutions - and run these courses. 

3. Training Services & Consultancy (TSA) was 
called in to hcndle the training project for BV 
Houthandel 'Utrecht'. 

TSA specialize in identifying and tackling a 
range of problems that can be solved with 
the aid or education and training. TSA are 
increasingly being called upon to provide 
training programmes involving all levels in a 
company. This was the case here: from 
management to sales staff. 
TSA believe that it is of the utmost importance 
for both parties, the client and the training 
institute, to be of one mind about the training 
programme. In order to achieve this TSA's 
first step is to carry out a survey in the client's 
company. They did that in this case, both in 
the franchisor's organization and among the 
franchisees. 

9. Providing training courses for the various 
echelons took several years. The participa- 
tion rate among the franchisees was very 
high, both. in the course for the franchisees 
themselves (concentrating mainly on the theme 
of modern management in a changing orga- 
nization) and the training for their staff 
(devoted to the theme of customer-friendly 
thinking and action). Generally speaking the 
participants, franchisees and staff alike, 
were very positive about the course. The par- 
ticipants were overv/helmingly of the opinion 
that training activities should be continued. 

10. There is also no question that training should 
continue as far as BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' is 
concerned, however there are some doubts 
as to the right direction. The company is quite 
clear on one point: they give high priority to 
training and retraining in the field of know- 
ledge of the business (familiarity with the 
range). Their preferred solution would be a 
specific variant of the apprenticeship course 
for (junior) salesperson geared to the DIY sec- 
tor, in modular form for the different groups 
of merchandise. On the other hand they do 
not rule out the possibility that the DIY sector 
will itself take initiatives. A 'Training' work- 
ing group in which the various DIY chains 
are represented was set up recently. And 
lastly, the concentration that has taken place 
has increased the opportunities for internal 
initiatives. Hubo, Formido and Praxis recent- 
ly came together under the umbrella of 
Koninklijke Bijenkorf Beheer, so that their 
economic base for investment in training and 
their training expertise have increased. This 
may well have a positive effect on the de- 
velopment of their own specific merchandise 
training (with or without outside support), 



something that has already happened on an 
incidental basis in recent years. 

1 1 . BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' does not know what 
the franchisees spend on training. They only 
know what the TSA training courses cost. 
Nor does the company have any idea of the 
cost-benefit ratio of training, since they do 
not know what sort of training and retraining 
goes on in the shops. It is also impossible to 
judge the objective effects. They do get a 
great many positive reactions to the training 
courses that are given, from and through the 
franchisees. 

BV Houthandel 'Utrecht' have a good idea of 
the costs of training. They know from experi- 
ence that it costs a lot of money. They also 
plan to earmark a percentage of the market- 
ing fee that the franchisees pay the franch- 
isor for a training budget. 

12. This case study demonstrates that on the initi- 
ative of a single company, in this case BV 
Houthandel 'Utrecht', a major training stimu- 
lus can be given in a great many small busine- 
sses. The role of TSA/OVD is an important 
onef Research has revealed that a need for 
continuing training exists in many small 
businesses, but that they are inadequately 
equipped to design and implement a training 
policy on their own. What we have described 
in this report is equally relevant in other 
areas. There are after all many more organ- 
izations to which many smaller businesses 
are affiliated, such as sector organizations 
and businessmen's organizations. 
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CASE STUDY 
PEEK & CLOPPENBURG 



5*1 Peek & Cloppenburg BV, 
the company 

5*1*1 Position 

The P & C group NV »s a concern which has ex- 
isted for many years. It was founded during the 
second half of the previous century. The group, 
specialized in the retail garment trade runs two 
sales divisions in the Netherlands. Both are private 
limited companies (BV's). The group has estab- 
lishments in Belgium and Germany too. 

Division structure. The division Peek & Cloppen- 
burg is targeted at a very general group of custo- 
mers; it sells women's, girls', men's and boys' 
wear. The segments 2 (fashion conscious consu- 
mer), 3 (consumer interested in fashion) and 4 
(consumer following fashion) are the targeted 
segments of the apparel market. 
There are currently 42 branches in operation. The 
organization is flexible and dynamic. There is a 
clear trend towards increasing the activities of the 
existing branches via expansion of the salesfloor 
area, which is accompanied by a widening of 
the range of products offered. 
The store concept and store formula are also con- 
tinually subject to innovation. For example, the 
product range offered by the various departments 
is increasingly more clearly geared to specific tar- 
get groups. Other presentation techniques are 
also tentatively being introduced. 
In 1988, this division launched the so-called 
stand alone shops, under the shop name 
Somebody. Only a part of the range of products 



sold by the 40 large branch shops is marketed 
througn these shops, namely 'young' fashions 
only. The target group initially aimed at was that 
of the 1 8 to 30 year- olds, mis has since shifted 
slightly, to the 20-35 age group. As of now, there 
are 10 such stand alone shops. 

The division Mac & Maggie is wholly targeted at 
the young, dynamic, fashionable customer. This 
target group demands immediate responses to 
new fashion impulses. This division now consists 
of 32 branches in the Netherlands. 

The Peek & Cloppenburg branches are obviously 
much larger than those of Mac & Maggie (see 
figure 1). The Peek & Cloppenburg stand alone 
shops, Somebody, are comparable to the Mac & 
Maggie branches as far as the number of person- 
nel is concerned. 

Strategy for the years ahead. Recently, much 
thought was given to the matter of the strategic 
choices for the years ahead and organizational 
consequences thereof for the structure of the organ- 
ization. This led to the choice of a policy with a 
dual thrust; 

a. Revitalization of the largest division, Peek & 
Cloppenburg, by improving the result via reduc- 
tion of overhead costs ana by expanding sales 
within the Dutch branches. 

b. Marking out and realizing the paths along 
which to achieve expansion of the activities abro- 
ad. 



Figure 1 - Characteristics of the two sales divisions in the Netherlands 



1 . Peek & Cloppenburg stand alone shops 
branches "Somebody" 



2. Mac & Maggie 



1 . Range of products 

2 . Target groups 
2a. categories 

2b. age 

2c. segments 



3. Number of shops 

4. Number of employees 

5 . Number of women 
managers 

6. Relative percentage 
of women department 
heads 



mainly broad 

women/ men 

girls/boys 

25-45 

4-15 

fashion 

conscious 

to follows fashion 

42 

1 8 to 1 30 
8 of the 42 

± 75% 



mixed 

women/men 

20-35 

fashion 
conscious 

10 

4 to 12 

10 of the 10 

n.a. 



mainly vertical 

women/ men 
15-35 

ahead of fashion 
conscious 

32 

4 to 12 

17 of the 32 

n.a. 
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5. 



This duai thrust policy has led to changes in the 
structure of the organization, namely: 

a. To a .separation between on the one hand, the 
Peek & Cloppenburg division, together with 
the other formulas, including Mac & Maggie, 
and on the other hand the international 
activities. 

This has now been made apparent in the 
allocation of tasks between the two members 
of the board of directors. 

b. To a strong decentralization of staff services 
and staff 

Up to the fall of 1990, specific officers were sta- 
tioned on behalf of the division organization 
within the central Administrative and Personnel 
departments. After the reorganization, the admin- 
istrators present were assigned to one of the 
divisions. Prior to -he reorganization, the central 
Personnel and Marketing departments primarily 
served the Peek & Cloppenburg division, and will 
now therefore be entirely brought under this divi- 
sion during the years ahead. 

5.1.2 Personnel and organization 

In this case study special attention has been paid 
to the training policy in the Peek & Cloppenburg 
division. Hence we discuss the number of staff of 
the P & C aroup NV and of the Peek & 
Cloppenburg division. 

Number of personnel. In 1987, the concern 
employed close to 2,200 employees. By 1991, 
this had dropped to 1,900 (see figure 2). An 
important reason for this decline is that one sales 
division - up to 1990, there were three sales divi- 
sions in the Netherlands - was sold in the mean- 
time. 

The Peek & Cloppenburg division accounts for 
the largest part of the work force of the concern 
in the Netherlands. The share of employees 
employed by this division in the total amount of 
personnel rose from 54% in 1987 to 67% in 
1991 (see figure 2). 

The percentage of women employed in the work 
force of the concern in the Netherlands tends to 



fluctuate somewhat, but has remained between 
75 and 78% during the past five years. In the 
Peek & Cloppenburg division, this has gradually 
climbed to 81% during the same period. 
The number of women working in management 
positions in the front office is clearly not in pro- 
portion to the total number of women employed. 
Also, women are still not represented proportion- 
ately in the sales divisions among the higher 
executive staff. The Somebody stana alone shops 
are an exception. In all ten of these shops, the 
manager is female. At Mac & Maggie, where 
women formed a full 68% of the work force in 
1991, half of the branches have female man- 
aaers. At Peek & Cloppenburg, currently one-fifth 
of the branches have a woman manager, al- 
though women make up four-fifths of the work 
force. The figures indicate, however, that women 
are now busy making up for the time lost. The 9 
female managers were virtually all appointed 
during the past three years. And three-fourths of 
the recruiting field for the position of manager, 
namely the department heads, is now made up of 
women. 

The current share of personnel in sales comes to 
81% in the Peek & Cloppenburg division. In this 
area not much has changed during the period 
1987-1991 (see figure 2). 

Majority of part-time workers. One-third of the 
personnel employed in the Peek & Cloppenburg 
division has a full-time position. The rest work 
either parl-time or as day workers. Here, a clear 
difference between men and women is discernib- 
le. In 1991, 22% of the women worked full-time, 
49% worked part-time and 30% as day workers. 
For the male employees, these percentages were 
respectively 67, 6 and 26%. 

Over a quarter (28%) of the personnel employed 
at the P & C group NV is younger than 25. A 
mere 7% is older than 55. Among the women 
employees, the young predominate even more 
heavily. In this group, 33% are younger than 25 
and 4% older than 55. Among the men, these 
two groups tend to balance one another, with 
13% in the younger group and 12% in the older 
age group. 
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Figure 2 



- Work force of ihe P & C group NV in the Netherlands and that of the Peek & Cloppenburg division between brackels 



As of Feb. 1 : 

1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 



1. 


Number of persons 
employed 


2194 
(1188) 


2170 
(1182) 


2058 
(1105) 


2090 
(1177) 


1897 
(1271) 


2. 


Sex 
/o men 
% women 


24 (22) 
76 (78) 


22 (21) 
78 (79) 


22 (22) 
78 (78) 


23 (21) 
77 (79) 


25 (19) 
75 (81) 


3. 


Position 

% sales* 

% services 

% central services/ 

distribution centre 


70 (82) 
12 (18) 

18(0) 


71 (82) 
11 (18) 

18(0) 


69 (81) 
12 (19) 

20 (0) 


68 (81) 
12 (19) 

19(0) 


66 (81) 
13 (19) 

20 (0) 


4. 


Type of employment 
% full time** 
% part time 
% day worker 


35 (32) 

36 (40) 
29 (28) 


36(32) 
37 (42) 
26 (26) 


38 (33) 
37 (43) 
25 (23) 


38(32) 
36 (41) 
27 (27) 


38 (31) 
32 (40) 
30 (29) 



* The most important position are sales assistants, professional salesman, department head, 
manager. 

* * full time = minimally 30 hours per week; part time = 1 2-29 hours per week; 

day worker = less tnan 1 2 hours per week 



Hierarchical structure. The highest in rank at the 
branches of Peek & Cloppenburg is the manager. 
Below this level are the positions of department 
head, professional salesman/saleswomen (only 
present in the large branches] and sales assistant 
respectively. The chairman or the board of direc- 
tors is responsible for the management of the 
Peek & Cloppenburg division. The salesdirector, 
who gives guidance to three regional managers 
finds himself between the chairman and the store 
managers. The managers report to their regional 
manager. 

Labour relations. At the P & C group NV level is a 
Works Council, consisting of representatives from 
the various sales divisions and central service 
departments. The Works Council has instituted 
two permanent committees whose members origi- 
nate from its ranks, namely the Agenda 
Committee and the Committee for Social Policy. 
The task of this latter committee is to attend to 
matters relating to the social policy or secondary 
conditions of employment, as the case may be, in 
which the head of the department for Personnel 
and Organization is negotiating partners. The 
subjects to be deall with are brought forward in 
part by the Location Committees. In these commit- 
tees the store manager consults with representa- 
tives of the branch-staff about the course of busi- 
ness in the locations. These committees serve as a 
communication channel between the Works 
Council and rank and file. No (active) Location 
Committee is available in all stores, despite activi- 
ties to stimulate this on the part of trie Works 
Council. 
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The personnel of the P & C Group NV fall within 
the scope of the collective labour agreement for 
Chain Stores in Textiles. This collective labour 
agreement concerns some 20,000 employees 
totally. 

5.2 Education and training at Peek & 
Cloppenburg 

5.2.1 Developments in training infra- 
structure 

Start in 1969. The first time structural attention 
was given to training and courses for personnel 
was in 1969. From that moment on, two manag- 
ers acquired the facility to spend part of their 
working hours on matters relating to training and 
education. 

More professional approach in the eighties. In 
1983, a professional in this field, the current 
head of the training department, was hired. 
When he started in 1983, the total budget allot- 
ted to him was very limited. During the first years, 
the period between 1983-1985, little change 
occurred. In the period between 1985-1988, the 
training budget was expanded, albeit only mar- 
ginally, for the first time. Up to that time, the train- 
ing possibilities available, at least at the com- 
pany's initiative, were limited to the positions of 
department head and store manager. It was in 
1988 that development of a training infrastruc- 
ture was well and truly started. In the period 
1989-1991 the Training Department was 
expanded to three people. In the hierarchical 
structure, the Training department comes 



immediately under the director Personnel and 
Organization. 

Now a/so training of sales staff. Since 1988, 
accommodations in the form of a centrally locat- 
ed training centre have become available, where 
training and course programmes are given. 
Moreover, in 1988 extra funds were allocated 
for the development of courses and training pro- 
grammes for non-managerial sales personnel. 

The training budget for the P & C Group NV for 
1991 is fl. 1,300,000.-, over 1.6% of the total 
amount of wages. Compared with similar compa- 
nies, the P & C Group NV is very active in the 
area of training of personnel. The training budget 
is expected to increase even more. The budget 
currently consists of three cost items: production 
loss of employees following courses during work- 
ing hours, personnel costs of the staff training 
department, and scrolled out-of-pocket costs. The 
budget for the latter costs came to fl. 350,000 in 
1991 and has been fixed at fl. 400,000 for 
1992. 

5*2*2 Embedding in the corporate policy 

Adjustment social policy. A new Social Policy 
Memorandum was completed at the end of 
1990. The preceding one dated from 1980. 
An imporicrit starting point is that the social 
policy is considered on integral part of corporate 
policy. Social policy and corporate strategy must 
be optimally geared to one another. The main 
objectives were formulated as follows: 

• Optimum involvement of the employees towards 
achieving the targets of the company. 

• Realization of qualitatively good service in all 
positions. 

• Realization of an organizational structure and 
work climate such that these promote the flexibili- 
ty of the employees. 

In the memorandum, these main targets are trans- 
lated into the following, more practical operating 
objectives: 

• Use of a new selection method for executive 
staff, the scrolled assessment certer method. 
(Professional, external help will be railed in for 
introduction of this method). 

• Creation of training vacancies for lower, middle 
and higher executive positions, geared to meet 
future demand. (In order to be bettei able to anti- 
cipate future vacancies an excess number of can- 
didates have since been appointed ) 

• Following an active service training policy to 
ensure that employees are well-equipped to fulfil 
both their current and future position. (The prac- 
tical details are discussed furthor on.) 

• Making a painstaking inventory of and register- 
ing the available potential within the organiza- 
tion. (In 1990, the scxalled Personnel Manage- 
ment System went into operation.) 

Startina points o f the training policy. The primary 
task oftne troining department has been formu- 
lated as: p r omoting the quality of the organization 
and hence enhancing trie qualities and skills of 
the persons employed in the organization, sup- 
porting the management in implementing policy 
and supporting in carrying through changes. 

.. 7- 



The two major starting points mentioned in the 
interviews were: 

1 . The responsibility for training rests primarily 
with the line managers. At the branches, 
the final responsibility is born in concrete by 
the managers. This starting basis was also 
selected because the responsibility for the 
operating results also lies here. This way, 
moreover, a reasonable safeguard that the 
training and courses developed will remain 
in line with the practice is built in. This is 
especially important for courses and training 
programmes up to and including the level of 
department head. The trainees for these posi- 
tions are selected, among other things, for 
their practical attitude. Characteristics such 
as goal-oriented ness, creativity and dedica- 
tion are especially important. Within this 
framework, the above-mentioned assessment 
centre method is used a$ the new selection 
method. Training primarily takes place in the 
work situation, under guidance of the imme- 
diate superior. Trainers are recruited from 
among the line managers. Only for specialist 
subjects, staff officers are retained. 
However, teaching is a skill which must also 
be learned. With this in mind, it was decid- 
ed, in 1988, to train part of the staff officers 
and line managers as instructor. Some 15 
store managers of Peek & Cloppenburg have 
since followed a 12-day program organized 
by a specialist external training consultancy 
firm. This course is primarily concerned with 
didactic skills, which is part of giving courses 
to groups. 

2. An assignment from a line manager does not 
automatically lead to the development or 
implementation of a course or training. First, 
an inventory of the problems behind the 
assignment is made by the training depart- 
ment by means of talks with all those involved, 
which are subsequently analyzed. This may 
sometimes lead to the conclusion that a 
solution other than setting up a training pro- 
gramme would be (for now) a better choice. 

Background to ^Training as a Management 
Instrument'. When the policy outlined above was 
carried out, several circumstances and considera- 
tions played a role. A decisive factor, however, 
was that at a certain moment the organisation 
was no longer moving along the lines of the strat- 
egy as planned. The implementation of the strate- 
gic management choices became more and more 
difficult. 

This was to a large extent due to the less favour- 
able economic results in the first half of the nine- 
teen eighties and the attendant continuous pro- 
cess of reorganisation and restructuring. This, 
however, did not become manifest until sales, in 
spite of everything, were again found to stagnate 
in the course of 1987. 

Gradually the company began to realize that 
both communication channels - especially those 
between the branch (the sales organisation) and 
head quarters (the purchasing organisation) - and 



people had suffered. This led to shifting the focus 
from an expansion-oriented strategy to marking 
time, in order to consider the situation and create 
room for new elan. 

'Prove it'-project In Peek & Cloppenburg these 
developments have resulted in starting a large- 
scale communication process. First, all the busin- 
ess managers, purchasers, stylists and central 
visualizers, as well as a representation of the 
sales managers and sales personnel were extens- 
ively interviewed, with particular attention to any 
points of criticism. The reports on these interviews, 
together with interviews of consumers, formed the 
foundation for a three-day conference late 1988, 
during which the problems experienced in Peek & 
Cloppenburg were discussed and analysed 
thoroughly. 

From this it became clear that: 

a. A broad involvement of employees at all levels 
in the organisation is necessary to create 
adequate support for the implementation of 
strategic management choices. 

b. Not only should many of the strategic manage- 
ment choices, such as increase of activities 
and further internationalisation of Peek & 
Cloppenburg, be explained well to the 
employees, but they should also be given the 
tools to enable rhem to make a sensible con- 
tribution to the implementation of the policy 
adopted. 

The three-day conference finally became the start 
of the Trove it' project. Inside Peek & 
Cloppenburg ten project groups were set up. 
Within these groups employees work on wording 
the problems encountered more precisely and 
suggesting ideas to come to solutions. The project 
groups are the following: Fashion Information, 
Technical Quality, Automation/Logistics, 
Communication, Service, Shop, Consumers' 
Profiles, Direction of Peek & Cloppenburg, 
Personnel Management and Advertising. From 
the beginning, the training department has been 
involved in the Trove it' project as advisor. 

The Trove it' project is still running. In the mean- 
time the project has led to a number of practical 
results, as well as a large number of recommend- 
" alions. 

The project group Personnel Management, for 
example, has written a report named Social 
Policy, which was approved by the Board of 
Directors in the autumn of 1990 and also by the 
Works Council early in 1991, Almost all propos- 
als, made in the report Social Policy, are already 
put into practice. 

On the initiative of the project group 
Communication the consultation between the pur- 
chasing departments and the departmental 
managers has been restructured by creating 
Sales Purchasing Communication Days. On these 
days the range is evaluated. 
After careful analyses, the Service project group 
came up with a proposal to adapt the branch 
organisation to Peek & Cloppenburg. The propos- 
al aimed at improving customer service by focus- 



sing on the main tasks of 'serving', "presenting' 
and tendering service' in the sales department. 
All activities not part of these main tasks - the 
external sales activities - were to be carried out 
"behind the scenes' by specialists appointed for 
the purpose. This organisational change - desig- 
nated as the split organisation - has meanwhile 
been introduced in most branches. 
The Service project group also made various pro- 
posals for sales ana introductory courses. 
Examples of these will be discussed in the follow- 
ing section. 

5*2*3 Types of training courses 

There are four main types of training courses: 

• external, individual function- or subject-oriented 
courses 

• internal career-oriented courses 

• internal department- or discipline-oriented train- 
ing 

• internal group courses as part of management 
development. 

External individual function- or subject-oriented 
courses. Generally, it can be said that Peek & 
Cloppenburg promotes such courses and usually 
pays for them largely or even completely. 
The initiative for a course may either come from 
the employee or the company, but it usually 
comes from the employee, because he runs up 
against problems in the course of his work and 
wants to do something about it. The nature of this 
type of training varies widely from taking a short 
course in textile for sales personnel and language 
courses for purchasers to expensive post-gradu- 
ate courses or training abroad for certain special- 
ists or top executives.' 

internal career-oriented courses. In this company 
it is the policy to fill vacancies for executives in 
the branches from within the company. In fact, 
one considers it a sign of incompetence if one 
has to call on the labour market for these executi- 
ve positions. 

One regularly attracts young promising people 
with MMO (senior secondary tradespeople's edu- 
cation) or MDGO-MK (senior secondary personal 
and social services and health care education) 
from the labour market. Such persons start as 
sales employees, but the idea is that they become 
qualified as departmental managers within the 
first two years or their employment. That they are 
"promising' means in fact that they fulfil certain 
requirements as to immunity to stress, flexibility 
and customer-orientation. These qualities, which 
are necessary for executive positions, have been 
tested for some years now by means of an assess- 
ment centre method. The company always sees to 
it that it has enough of this potential available. 
On the basis of demographic factors this should 
become more difficult, but so far it is hardly 
noticed, except in specific situations, for example 
during a period of rapid expansion of the activi- 
ties in the west of the Netherlands. It is known, 
that other companies, particularly those in the 
food sector, have more problems with this. 
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Figure 3 - The internal career-oriented training route 
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In principle these promising young people can, 
by following the internal training route (see figure 
3), rise to the level of departmental manager or 
store manager in the smaller branches. For store 
managers of the larger branches there is also an 
internal training route. Nowadays trainees with 
HBO (higher vocational education) are attracted 
to fill these positions. 

Apart from the internal courses outlined in figure 
3, there is also an introductory course. This course 
is intended for all newcomers, regardless of 
whether they are full-timers or part-timers. The 
introductory course is highly flexible, depending 
on the choices the manager and newcomer have 
made together. Full-time trainee shop assistants 
receive a more extensive programme than part- 
timers. In the lotter case initial education plays no 
part during recruitment and selection, but atten- 
tion is only paid to how they communicate and 
whether they are service-minded. The introduc- 
tory programme is supported by an introductory 
book, which describes all the shop tasks and 
gives exercises on how to learn to master them. 

The training for shop assistant is not open to 
anyone. For full-time workers the course is obliga- 
tory. In other cases the store manager decides 
whether someone can participate. After comple- 
tion it is judged whether trained shop assistants 
have capacities for high: r positions, if such is the 
case, they can follow the training for senior sales- 
man. A senior salesman is a more specialised 
shop assistant who is also given some powers of 
a departmental manager, such as dealing with 
complaints. It is a new function resulting from the 
increase of activities in the branches, which over- 
loaded the existing hierarchical levels. 
The internal training for shop assistant, for that 
matter, is quite new too. Until three years ago, 
there were only internal courses for departmental 
managers and store managers. Both trie internal 
course for shop assistants and the one for senior 
salesman have resulted from the "Prove it' project 
mentioned above. 

The shop assistant course became available early 
in 1991 and is now being given for the third 
time. Early in November 1991 the first group 
started with the senior salesman course. 

Internal department- or discipline-oriented courses. 
There are two variations of these. Sometimes 
these courses are given because problems are 
obeserved in a certain department or discipline. 
Often these problems occur in the framework of 
projects for management development. The initia- 
tive for training is taken by the department, usual- 
ly the departmental manager or the hierarchical 
level above him. This variation especially occurs 
in departments of the central services. A different 
variation is often found in the branches, namely 
'Fashion Instruction', For most departments it 
takes place twice a year. During the meetings, 
organised by the department, the personnel is 
instructed as to new collections. This is usually 
done during working hours, just as with the 
career-oriented courses. If not, participation is 
regarded and paid as overtime. The fashion 



courses may be given by various persons, such 
as the store manager, the departmental manager, 
the window dresser, and so on. 

Internal group courses for management develop- 
ment. The "Prove it' project has resulted in various 
proposals for sales and introductory courses, par- 
ticularly from the Service project group. In the 
foregoing some of these have been discussed, 
but no description has been given of how such 
courses are set up. As innovative elements are 
clearly involved, we shall expand on these more 
.fully here. 

With every request for training the training 
department first takes stock of the underlying 
problems together with the people involved. On 
the basis of this analysis it is decided whether or 
not to solve the problems by means of training. 
Sometimes such an analysis shows that, first the 
conditions in which employees work have to be 
changed, before it makes sense to train them. An 
example from the recent past is the demand for a 
course to teach the employees in the shop to think 
and act in a more customer-oriented way. The 
analysis of the problem showed that the labour 
organisation in the shops did not facilitate custom- 
er-oriented working. A shop assistant had to keep 
the shop clean, fill the racks, control stocks, mark 
articles down, in short to do so many other things 
which were not directly related to selling that - to 
put it bluntly - he thought of customers as a nui- 
sance, because 'they were in the way'. 
On the basis of that analysis it was decided first 
to change the labour organisation - the split 
organisation - and next to develop and organise 
courses. 

In the meantime several courses have become 
available, for example: 

• "When the Customer is Not Right', which deals 
with shop loss and aggressive customer behav- 
iour. 

•"Selling, a professional job', which focusses on 
customer-oriented action, among other things. 
The careful analysis that preceeds the develop- 
ment of these courses is in most firms probably 
not common practice, which is why it can be 
characterised as innovative, certainly in the retail 
trade. The method used for the development of 
the training course is innovative too. As a matter 
of fact, the training official of the training depart- 
ment that makes the course is supported by two 
groups. One group - the Control Group - consists 
or members of the management, namely sales 
directors and sales managers. On the control 
group are those people, who have given the 
order to develop a course and it is their job to 
monitor that in the new course the important mat- 
ters are dealt with properly. They have the author- 
ity to approve or disapprove the several steps. 
Tne other group consists of representatives from 
the branches, both executives and rank and file. 
There are intensive discussions with this group to 
find out how various subjects are experienced in 
practice. This sounding board group is used, for 
example, for observations, to talk about elements 
of the course on branch level and to see how they 
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are accepted. Thus the course is developed in 
cooperation with the people for whom it is intend- 
ed. The sounding board group is primarily intend- 
ed to safeguard the users-orientation of the course. 

The intensive teamwork of the training official, the 
control group and the sounding board group 
results in the script for a film. For the production 
of the film itself expert support is invoked from a 
specialised media company. A considerable part 
of the film is shot in the branches, with the sales 
personnel and members of the sounding board 
groups 'acting' the parts of the sales personnel. 
The customers are usually played by hired actors. 
Every film is supplemented with a course book, 
written by the training official. The control group 
and the sounding board group play an important 
role in the entire developing stage. 

Another innovative element of these sales courses 
is that the training films mainly picture situations 
and do not prescribe one particular type of con- 
duct. One does not indicate actually what is 
good and what is wrong. Generally the sales per- 
sonnel have enough experience to make their 
contribution, and that is exactly the idea, namely 
to stimulate discussion about how things are done 
in one's branch or department. The object is there- 
fore to get sales personnel and management to 
make agreements about procedures. How things 
are exactly regulated in the department or branch 
is something that is up to them. The intention is 
that the management and the team regularly con- 
sult together on the basis of parts of the training 
films, so that regular incentives exist to make 
improvements or adhere to existing quality. 

These training films therefore serve two purposes. 
They fulfil a function in the career-oriented train- 
ing route, namely in the training for shop assist- 
ant and senior salesman. Besides, they are used 
with a certain frequency in refresher courses and 
extra courses for existing personnel in these func- 
tions. 

As mentioned before, a number of the business 
managers have had rather extensive training to 
enable them to function as teachers. When a new 
training film becomes available, all business 
managers are given two days' instruction before 
the film goes to the branches. 



No actual cost-benefit analysis of the employee 
training activities has been made. Course partici- 
pants are, however, regularly asked to give on 
evaluation of the course. 

5.3 Training at a Peek & Cloppenburg 
store 

The Peek & Cloppenburg store involved in this 
study has been established for over 100 years. It 
is located in a busy shopping street in a fairly 
large city. 

The assortment is made up of women's, men's and 
children's wear. The target group consists prima- 
rily of middle-class, fashion-conscious consumers. 

The store was thoroughly renovated in 1988, 
which not only yielded a substantial increase in 
footage, but also afforded the opportunity to 
introduce a new representative style for the store. 

The store employs a staff of 41, mainly women 
[see figure 4). Of these 41 employees, 13 work 
full-time, 12 are in part-time employment and 16 
are day workers. Few of the salespeople are 
employed full time (see figure 4). There are no 
employees from ethnic minorities on the staff of 
the store. 

As far as size is concerned, the store is an aver- 
age Peek & Cloppenburg branch. There are both 
larger and smaller sized Peek & Cloppenburg 
branches. 

Modest personnel turnover. The personnel turn- 
over among full-time and part-time employees is 
low. In cases where this does occur, often a trans- 
fer to a different branch is the reason. The turn- 
over among day workers is significantly higher. 

The recruitment of new personnel presents little 
problem. Elements such as a customer and serv- 
ice-oriented attitude are always looked for when 
recruit J ng sales personnel. Full-time employees 
are also required to have completed some form 
of intermediate professional training (mbo). 
Internal career-oriented training. The practice in 
this store conforms to what was said on this topic 
in section 2.3. Nevertheless, there is an aware- 
ness here that the large number of part-time 
employees and day workers conflicts with the 
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promotion policy of the store. Part-timers with the 
qualities needed to become department head 
often leave the company because of being 
offered a better (full-time) job elsewhere. 

Additional training. This branch store offers the 
entire range of employee training available in the 
company. The scrolled 'fashion-briefings' are 
held several times a year. These are organized 
by the department, usually in the evening. 
Practically everyone nearly always attends. The 
hours are paid. 

All the employees at this branch also took part in 
the course 'Is the customer always right?'. This 
took up a total of three mornings. 

During the coming years, increasingly more time 
will be devoted to this type of training course. 
Several new courses are currently under develop- 
ment. 

The branch manager supports the development of 
such training courses, although in his opinion, far 
too much occurs on an ad-hoc basis, and more 
structure should be introduced. He feels, further- 
more, that employee training is still too much a 
matter which is left up to the branch manager. 
However, he also notes that the employees are 
nearly always very receptive to these training 
courses. This is confirmed during conversations 
with two members of the sales personnel. The 
courses are viewed as both worthwhile and fun. 



5.4 Summary and conclusions 

1 . Peek & Cloppenburg has existed for many 
years. The company is specialized in the 
retail garment trade and currently boasts 50 
retail outlets. 

2. The eighties were not an easy decade for the 
company. Despite a continuous process of 
reorganization throughout the first half of the 
decade, sales slowed again in 1987. There 
were signals that this was at least in part due 
to the Tact that the changes of the recent 
years of turbulence had not yet been suffi- 
ciently digested. 

3 . This formed the reason for the shift of emphas- 
is away from an expansion-oriented strategy, 
to a strategy of marking time, in order to 
create an opportunity to thoroughly analyse 
the situation, as this has developed. 

4. All this led to the launching of a large-scale 
communication process at Peek & Cloppen- 
burg. In the first instance, an extensive invent- 
ory of the problems and bottlenecks in the 
company was compiled via interviews with 
employees from high to low throughout the 
company. 

5. The upshot of this was that it became clear 
that it was necessary to' involve the employ- 
ees more closely in the implementation of 
policy choices and also, that ihey must be 
given enough instruments to be able to work 




towards the realization of the proposed 
policy in a meaningful way. 

6. Some 10 project groups were subsequently 

instituted. Within these groups, employees 
worked - and still work - on a sharper for- 
mulation of problems and on contributing 
ideas which will lead to solutions. 

7. Since then, recommendations to change the 
way the work is organized and to give 
groups of employees courses providing addi- 
tional and refresher training have resulted 
from these project groups. 

8. A number of both types of recommendations 
have since been realized. The branch orga- 
nization was modified, which included shear- 
ing tl -j all-round position of sales employee 
of a number of side activities, enabling the 
sales personnel to concentrate more on their 
main task. Moreover, a distinction has been 
introduced between salesperson and special- 
ist salesperson. The increasing size of the 
branch stores meant that the department 
heads had become overburdened. Some of 
the tasks of the department heads have now 
been re-assigned to the new job of specialist 
salesperson. 

9. In addition, a number of training courses were 
developed which were designed to better 
equip employees to handle their (new) tasks. 
These training courses are developed in close 
consultation with the management (the con- 
trol group with the power of decision) and 
representatives of the group for whom these 
are designated (the sounding group). The 
courses are composed of a video film and a 
course book. These training courses purport 
to stimulate communcation between the 
employees of a department about their jobs, 
resulting in work agreements or the adjust- 
ment ofexisting work agreements respective- 
ly. Newcomers receive this training as an 
introduction course, while it is given to sitting 
personnel as a refresher course. 

10. The responsibility for employee training has 
been entrusted to the line managers. The rea- 
son for this is that they are also charged with 
the responsibility for the financial results. The 
training department, which has expanded 
from one employee in 1983 up to three 
today, functions in fact as a supporting serv- 
ice. 

1 1 . The trade union has no involvement in the 
formulation and implementation of the 
employee training policy. The employees, on 
the other hand, do influence the design and 
realization of the training policy to oe fol- 
lowed. They call attention to training needs, 
mainly in the project groups mentioned 
above and in the contacts between the sales 
manager and managers of the branches. In 
addition, they are also involved in the devel- 
opment of employee training courses, via the 
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sounding group. The Works Council is regu- 
larly kept up to date on employee training 
policy, and supports this. 

12. Investments in employee training have risen 
considerably over the past five years. No 
actual cost-benefit analyses have been drawn 
up. However, the advantages and disadvant- 
ages to the elected approach have been kept 
in view. 

Disadvantages. One frequently mentioned 
disadvantage of the method chosen is the 
enormous amount of time and money this 
involves. Moreover, the approach selected, 
in which discussion is fostered and encour- 
aged, can load to situations in which differ- 
ences of opinion occur. While this is generally 
not a real problem, the risk of being misun- 
derstood, which in turn can lead fo feelings 
of frustration and powerlessness, does exist. 
Furthermore, because of the fact that every- 
one is allowed a say, the meetings held in 
this organization are not always as efficient 
as they could be. In one of the interviews, 
these have been described as 'a bedlam'. 
Advantages. On the other hand, however, 
various advantages are also mentioned. The 
expertise available at the various levels in the 
organization is optimally utilized. The 
courses are well-attuned to the store practice. 
This has called into being a situation where 
the organization is permanently under 
review and training has become-on ongoing 
phenomenon, a situation which has strongly 
promoted the flexibility of the organization. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



6.1 Case studies are not representative 
Model companies 

In selecting the companies for the case studies we 
looked for companies that could act as examples 
in terms of the way they design and implement 
training for their staff. This means that the find- 
ings or the survey are by no means representative 
of the retail sector as a whole. 

The survey covered one or two shops in each of 
the four retail companies studied. These shops 
are likewise not representative of the companies 
concerned. 

The branches of the two multiple chains that were 
studied were both shops that nad been renovated 
relatively recently. The Albert Heijn branch we 
examined is now actually one of the company's 
showpieces. 

The three other shops were all operated by inde- 
pendent retailers who have signed a collabora- 
tion agreement with a wholesale company. These 
wholesalers provide a range of services to their 
affiliated independent retailers, including training 
facilities. By no means all the affiliated retailers 
take advantage of these training facilities. We 
have deliberately selected retailers who do. 

Spread 

In the retail trade a distinction is often i >ade be- 
tween food and non-food companies on the one 
hand, and between large multiples and small and 
medium-sized businesses on the other. On the 
basis of these two criteria (type of company, size 
of the company), we can classify firms into one of 
four categories. 

All four types are represented in the study: 



Multiple chain 
in the food sector: 



Small and medium-size 
business 

in the food sector: 



Multiple chain in 
the non-food sector: 



Small and medium-sized 
business in the 
non-food sector: 



Albert Heijn 

BV (supermarket) 



SPAR (supermarket) 



Peek& Cloppenburg 
(fashion) 



Formido 
(DIY centre) 
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6.2 The dynamic in distribution 

In the first half of the nineteen-eighties a high turn- 
over of staff in shops was not regarded as a 
problem. It was easy to replace staff who left 
from the large labour pool of young, and hence 
cheap, workers. In the second half of the eighties, 
however, the situation on the labour market 
underwent a drastic change. The declining status 
of the retail trade - particularly of supermarkets - 
meant that this sector was the first to feel the con- 
sequences. These companies are now again 
investing more in measures to increase staff loyalty 
and are trying to project themselves in a better 
light in the labour market. One of the tools they 
are using is training. Albert Heijn is a clear illu- 
stration. The company's job advertisements now 
stress the training and career opportunities in this 
company. They are also trying to project the image 
of an attractive employer for disadvantaged 
groups such as women and ethnic minorities. 

The retail trade has undergone fundamental 
changes over the past few decades, primarily as 
a result of the introduction of the self-service 
system. Among other things, this distribution tech- 
nique has provided major stimuli to the process of 
increasing scale. It is obviously also a labour- 
saving technique, since some of the sales staff's 
tasks are transferred to the customers. The 
increased flexibility of working hours (part-timers, 
call-in labour) has also stemmed from the desire 
to achieve further reductions in labour. 

For a long time the consumer played along with 
this, motivated primarily by the financial benefits. 
From the mid-eighties, however, there has been 
an evident trend whereby the consumer, who still 
considers the price to be important, is becoming 
increasingly aware of auality, convenience and 
service. This means that high standards are being 
set for the variety and the quality of the package 
of products and services provided by the shops, 
and for the way in which they are presented to 
the customer. 

All four of the companies surveyed cite this as the 
most important change in their business environ- 
ment. Albert Heijn, for example, say that they are 
seeing a transition from price competition to qual- 
ity competition, while the Formido franchisee says 
that the shelf-stacker has to become a salesman 
again. At Peek & Cloppenburg the all-round job 
of shop assistant has been split into different jobs, 
thus creating among other things a new, more 
customer-oriented post of salesperson. 
Technological developments prove to have been 
less of a factor in shaping company policy in 
recent years. 

The dynamic in the market means that companies 
and their staff have to respond quickly to chang- 
ing demands and circumstances. It also means 
that discrepancies can constantly occui in the 
shops between the staff's qualifications on the 
one hand and the qualifications required in the 
short or long term to do the work in the shop 
effectively on the other. Discrepancies of this kind 
are experienced in all four of the companies sur- 
veyed. 
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6.3 Different adaptation mechanisms 
possible 

In principle, companies can take various types of 
measures to prevent or reduce such discrepan- 
cies. A distinction can be made here between 
measures aimed at changing the required qualifi- 
cations and measures intended to change the 
available qualifications. 

The required qualifications are not fixed factors 
for companies. By bringing about changes in the 
company's package of products and/or services, 
for example by discom.nuing or contracting out 
certain activities, they can change the qualificati- 
ons that are needed by their staff. This is similarly 
the case if the work and responsibilities in the 
firm are organized differently, for example by 
splitting up certain tasks still further or, conver- 
sely, by integrating them. 

The available qualifications are likewise depend- 
ent on various types of decisions taken by the 
companies. The recruitment and selection or staff 
and the provision of opportunities for staff to gain 
qualifications are particularly important tools with 
which the available qualifications can be influ- 
enced. 

There have been no major changes in the recruit- 
ment and selection of newcomers in recent years, 
at least not as far as the shop floor jobs are con- 
cerned. In ihree of the four companies studied it 
is still true to say that the educational level and 
the type of education are generally regarded as 
being of secondary importance. It is socio-norma- 
tive qualifications that are the deciding factor in 
the selection of newcomers. The companies are 
primarily concerned with such characteristics and 
qualities as motivation, enthusiasm, a friendly 
approach to customers, the ability to get on witn 
colleagues, etc Peek & Cloppenburg alone have 
a strong preference for newcomers with sector- 
related vocational education (MDGO-MK); that is 
to say for full-time sales staff only. For part-time 
and call-in labour, forming the majority, attention 
is only paid to the above mentioned socio-norma- 
tive qualifications. 

Regarding management jobs, a change does 
occur, at least in the two large companies. They 
are increasingly looking for people with educa- 
tion at intermediate or even higher level. The 
situation is different in the small businesses. Both 
the two Spar shopkeepers and the Formido franch- 
isee stress that people can go a long way in this 
type of organization, in fact even as far as inde- 
pendent retailer, irrespective of any specific edu- 
cation. 



6.4 Both adaptation mechanisms in 
large companies 

In our study of the four retail companies we looked 
primarily, although certainly not exclusively, at 
measures aimed at changing the available quali- 
fications. 

Both types of measure are found in Albert Heijn 
BV and Peek & Cloppenburg. In recent years there 
has been an interaction between organizational 
development and qualification development in 
both these companies. 

The background to this in both cases is that com- 
pany growth must primarily be achieved by 
means of increased turnover in the existing shops 
and not so much through an increase in the num- 
ber of shops. There are very ^w sites with pros- 
pects left in the commercial structure, at least not 
for supermarkets or (for the time being) for fash- 
ion shops like those operated by Peek & Cloppen- 
burg. This realization has led to a re-evaluation of 
the position of the shops in these two companies. 

Both companies have taken steps to strengthen 
the management of the branches. These steps 
consist in part of introducing new management 
jobs and in part of additional training Tor the 
existing management team. 
Among other things, Albert Heijn has introduced 
the new post of assistant department manager. 
Peek & Cloppenburg recently instituted the job of 
specialist salesperson, who has taken over some 
of the department head's tasks. 
Both Albert Heijn and Peek & Cloppenburg are 
also giving additional training to the existing 
management. These are long-term training pro- 
grammes - in fact, it seems very likely that this 
group is now in a situation of continuous vocation- 
al training. 

Peek & Cloppenburg have also used both types 
of adaptation mechanism at shop floor level. Until 
a few years ago the job of the sales staff was 
very much an all-round one. As well as selling, 
they were expected to do a whole range of other 
jobs, such as stockroom work, filling shelves, 
keeping the shop clean etc. When serving the 
customer again became a more important factor 
in recent years, it became clear that not all assist- 
ants were capable of doing this for two mutually 
reinforcing reasons -on the one hand the large 
number of other tasks the job entailed and on the 
other a blend of insufficient interest in and feeling 
for a curtomer-oriented attitude and approach. 
Peek & Cloppenburg is an illustration of a com- 
pany in which the job integration of the past was 
no longer in line with the changing demands 
from the market. There were clear signals from 
the branches that the problems that were being 
encountered could not be solved by training 
alone. Following a thorough analysis, it was 
decided to first change the way the work was 
organized - the result is known in the company 
as split organization - and then to develop ana 
put in place training programmes for the redefin- 
ed sales jobs. These programmes serve two pur- 
poses. They are used in training newcomers to 
these sales jobs. And they are used on a fairly 



regular basis for retraining existing staff in these 
jobs. 

The situation is somewhat different at Albert 
Heijn. The tasks of the sales staff have not really 
changed over the past few years. Every new- 
comer is given training as a grade 2 salesperson. 
This training takes place entirely in the shop and 
for the most part on the job. The content and 
design of this training are currently being 
reviewed. The new scheme is based on a modular 
approach. This makes it easier to keep the train- 
ing up to date, something which is particularly 
important in the light of the frequent changes in 
the product range. It is only a slight exaggeration 
to say that it is actually more important for Albert 
Heijn to keep the training up to date than to pro- 
vide the sitting sales staff and cashiers with refresh- 
er courses and additional training. The relatively 
short period that many of Albert Heijn's staff stay 
in the job is a significant factor in this. It is less 
than four years on average, and sales staff and 
cashiers in particular tend to move on after a 
short while in the job. 

Both Aioert Heijn and Peek & Cloppenburg invest 
more in the training of full-time sales staff than in 
that of part-timers. This notwithstanding, one of 
the reasons for opting to design training pro- 
grammes in modular form and/or as forms of self- 
tuition, with or without the aid of video, was so 
that the training material could be used more se- 
lectively and hence more efficiency for part- 
timers. These companies have meanwhile realiz- 
ed - as have the smaller companies surveyed in 
this study - that training of part-timers is also 
essential. Particularly of the part-timers working at 
times when many customers are shopping, i.e. on 
Saturdays and on the late shopping nights. 

6.5 Principal trends 

The training policies at Albert Heijn and Peek & 
Cloppenburg alike are driven by the need to 
improve the quality and the flexibility of their 
staff. In recent years the companies' training poli- 
cies have been made a much more integral part 
of the personnel policy as a whole, and they are 
now fully geared to providing support in putting 
through (strategic) changes in the companies. 
This nas gone hand in hand with essential 
changes in policy tools. There are two main 
trends. Both trends occur in other sectors too 
(Warmerdam en Van den Berg, 1992). 

• Decentralization of the training function, by 
shifting training tasks, responsibility for training 
and authority for training to line management, 
often at lower levels in the organization - not only 
in terms of making policy and taking decisions 
about training but also in the actual development 
and design of training courses. 

• Differentiation of the training offered, through 
the introduction of workplace training, tailor- 
made training courses, modular training courses, 
project-style training, new training media and 
individualized training pathways. 
These large firms have used two strategies lu 
adapt their internal training systems, i.e. to make 
them more flexible and suitable, in order to cope 



better with a situation in which continuous 
changes in the firm's environment, and by impli- 
cation e.g. in the way labour is organised, are 
necessary: firstly, a snift in responsibilities from 
the central to the local level and, secondly, 
through changes in the content and forms of the 
courses. 

6.6 Small companies: assistance with 
training through shared interests 

Research has revealed that many small businesses 
have training needs, but that they are often ina- 
dequately equipped to be able to develop a trai- 
ning policy ana put it into practise using their 
own resources. The retailers frequently lack not 
only time, but also the skills required, particularly 
management skills. 

The owners of small businesses by no means 
always have to face this problem alone, how- 
ever. In the retail trade, in any event, they have 
often signed a collaboration agreement in one 
form or another with a large wholesale company. 
And maintaining sales outlets is as crucial to the 
continuity of the wholesaler as it is for the small 
shop owners themselves. This fact can be detect- 
ed in the policy of these wholesale companies. 
From showing an interest they have gone through 
a transition, via providing support, to an active 
involvement in all the important aspects of the 
policy and operation of the retail businesses. 
Initially their input tended to concentrate on put- 
ting together the product range and promotion. 
Later came automation and financing. In recent 
years there has been an increasing awareness 
that personnel policy is likewise an essential 
activity in terms of retail marketing. Training 
policy and training activities are developed as an 
extension of this. 

Originally efforts were aimed primarily at train- 
ing prospective shopkeepers - in order to be 
assured of enough qualified partners in the retail 
trade in the future - and at additional training 
existing shopkeepers. At the moment there is a 
growing awareness that the motivation, knowledge 
and skill of the staff as a whole, from the highest 
to the lowest, play an important role in the com- 
petitiveness of the shops and consequently of the 
wholesaler. This realization is currently being 
translated into policy, including training policy. 
One wholesaler is more advanced in this respect 
than another. We came across considerable dif- 
ferences in the case studies. One of the whole- 
salers - Schuitema - have opted to develop all 
their tra- ing and instruction courses themselves, 
even though this is a fairly costly business. The 
background to this is the desire to set themselves 
apart from other supermarkets in the eyes of the 
customers. External, general courses are not suit- 
able for this. To create an individual identity it is 
necessary to interpret essential elements like the 
approach to the customer in one's own way. At 
the moment, Schuitema's training policy puts the 
priority on the sales assistants in the shops. The 
training available for the shopkeepers and their 
senior staff is already reasonably good. 
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6. 



A top down approach of this kind is a fairly com- 
mon phenomenon in both large and small com- 
panies, among other things because managers 
are increasingfy being given a role in the training 
of other staff. In small companies, of course, one 
cannot get around the shopkeeper himself train- 
ing the staff. 

The training facilities provided by the wholesalers 
are always available to all the affiliated retailers. 
Nevertheless, by no means all the retailers take 
advantage of them. The three independent retail- 
ers in the case studies are far from typical in this 
respect. Every one of them had a career as an 
employee of either a multiple or a wholesale com- 
pany before starting up in business for himself. 
They know the value of training from their own 
experience and this is undoubtedly a factor in 
their positive attitude to it. 

6.7 Importance of interna) training 
More and more internal training 

As we have noted, investments in training tend to 
be dictated by a desire to set the company apart 
from the competition in the eyes of the customers. 
This places particular demands on training 
courses., specifically that they must be tailor-made 
to the company. For large companies like Albert 
Heijn and Peek & Cloppenburg this is less of a 
problem. They have already had training depart- 
ments for some time, and in recent years tnese 
departments have increasingly concentrated on 
developing their own training and instruction 
courses. We saw a similar process at Schuitema, 
a wholesaler who has increasingly become the 
governing force behind the training policy for the 
affiliated Spar stores. Over the past few years, 
external training courses have been replaced by 
courses developed internally. 

Effect on (external) training institute 

There are also external training institutes which 
have started to specialize in delivering a total 
product, tailor-made to the client company. We 
saw a clear example of this in one of the case 
studies. This is the Stichting Training Services & 
Advies (Training Services & Consultancy), which 
is part of the OVD (Opleidingsinstituut voor de 
Distributie - Training Institute for the Distribution 
trade). 

The OVD was founded in 1972 on the initiative 
of the social partners in the retail sector. Both 
employers ana employees are represented on the 
board of the OVD. Initially, the OVD only offered 
training as part of the apprenticeship system. 
Research & Development and Training Services & 
Advies were added subsequently. The OVD now 
has all the expertise needed to design and imple- 
ment training programmes. This expertise enables 
the institute to chart training needs, design and 
update a wide range of Iraining and instruction 
courses - from more or less standard courses 
through customized courses to tailor-made solu- 
tions ~ and run these courses. 
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6*8 Transferability 

The training activities of companies like Albert 
Heijn and Peek & Cloppenburg cannot be trans- 
posed without further ado to other companies, 
since they require significant (investments in) 
infrastructural training facilities. Only large com- 
panies can afford this. 

Large enterprises can, however, play an impor- 
tant role in designing and/or implementing train- 
ing programmes in smaller firms. The case study 
of SPAR provides a telling illustration. SPAR is a 
voluntary retail chain, i.e. independent entrepre- 
neurs cooperating with a wholesale enterprise. 
Above, we have already indicated that trie 'eco- 
nomic well-being' of the firm is not only of rele- 
vance for the individual Sparshop owner, but that 
this is also of vital importance for the wholesale 
enterprise. In the context of this shared interest 
different types of services, lent by the wholesale 
enterprise to the SPAR retailers," have been devel- 
oped over time. Actually, ever the last 10 years, 
Schuitema has developed staff policies for SPAR 
retailers. In the last years emphasis was put on 
preparing, designing and providing training 
courses to the SPAR entrepreneurs and their staff. 
This approach, however, is not yet common in 
current cooperation processes between large and 
small firms. For the majority of small firms these 
kind of services are not (yet) available. 

For those small business institutes like the OVD 
can play an important role. They can use the 
apprenticeship courses as they are. Customized 
courses like those TSA/OVD can supply are too 
expensive for small businesses, at least for com- 
pletely h.^.vidual applications. In the case study 
in the DIY sector, however, we saw that there are 
possibilities on d collective level. In that case the 
franchisor played a major role in calling in TSA. 
However, most small businesses are affiliated to 
some kind of collaborative venture and/or sector 
or business organization. At this level, therefore, 
there are quite a few opportunities to take the 
initiative. 



6.9 Training: 

primarily a matter for the employer 

At central level, employers' ana employees' 
representatives agree that training is an important 
tool for healthy economic development. This does 
not hov-ever mean that the two parties are equal- 
ly involved in implementing training policy at 
company level. One important reason for this is 
that qualification policy is very closely bound up 
in the organization of the work at company level 
and the related entry functions and further career 
development opportunities. The organization cf 
the work is traditionally regarded as the domain 
of the employers; this essentially reflects the auton- 
omy of the employers in managing their busines- 
ses. Despite the leeway that the legislation pro- 
vides in principle for Works Councils, surveys 
reveal that these consultative bodies have very little 
say in the matter in practice. The same is true to 
an even greater extent of the unions. The Works 
Councils at Albert Heijn and the P&C Group NV 
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are of the opinion that they are given sufficient 
information about the training policy. So far this 
information has not given rise to any sort of 
action. 

6.10 The importance of training 
to employees 

In all the case studies we undertook, we found 
that there was internal training for people moving 
up through the ranks to management posts. This 
form of training clearly has its attractive side for 
the staff. In management jobs one can gain new 
work experience which (in part) is also usable 
elsewhere. Moreover, the move to a management 
post goes hand in hand with a salary increase. 

In the case of other forms of training the benefits 
to the staff are less evident. This is a function, 
among other things, of the company-specific tone 
of the training courses, which means that they do 
little if anything to raise the value on the labour 
market of the employees who take them. From the 
other side we find in all the companies in the 
case studies that management is becoming more 
and more aware of the importance of the motiva- 
tion and attitude of the staff in the shops. They 
are generally also aware that something has to 
be offered in return for these high(er) standards, 
both in terms of money and in other areas. One 
of the retailers put it very succinctly: 'If you pay 
peanuts, you must expect to get monkeys'. In all 
the companies surveyed, therefore, the motivation 
and dedication being asked for are translated 
one way or another into money. 

The companies are also trying to create a good 
working climate for their staff. This works both 
ways. The employers try to create an open, pleas- 
ant working environment so that the staff feel at 
home in the company. They therefore stimulate 
good communication between the management 
and the staff and among the staff themselves, pos- 
sibly through work consultation. At the same time 
they try to focus this communication on the work 
itself and thus bring about a situation in which 
employees, consulting together on the basis of 
their own experiences, can choose solutions in 
changing circumstances. This process is guided 
and given structural impetus by the company 
through training and forms of work consultation. 
This has increased the opportunities for the staff 
to taik about their own work and the work situa- 
tion. 

6. 11 Costs and benefits 

The companies invest fairly considerable sums in 
initial and additional training and retraining of 
their staff, and yet there has been virtually no 
attempt to draw up a cost-benefit analysis. Only 
Albert Heijn has made a start on something of 
this kind, 

One probable factor is that improvement of quali- 
fications in the large companies primarily takes 
place as part of organizational development. On 
the one hand training and retraining are viewed 
as an essential means of achieving strategic 
objectives, while on the other the contributions 



this training and retraining make to achieving the 
objectives are difficult to isolate - particularly 
since the training often relates not only to improv- 
ing qualifications, but also or even primarily to 
motivating the staff. 

The retailers in the small companies do not believe 
it is necessary to quantify precisely the return on 
their training efforts. For them, a far more import- 
ant question is whether the way they run their 
businesses - in which the qualification and moti- 
vation of their staff is one (important) element - 
enables them to hold their own against the com- 
petition from other shops. 

The precise return on training is not such a major 
issue for them. On the basis of their own observa- 
tions they are convinced of the value of and the 
need for training. What is becoming an issue for 
them, however, is who should be paying for the 
investments in training. They are starting to won- 
der whether their wholesale partners should not 
play a greater role in this area since after all they 
too derive considerable benefit from successful 
retail businesses. 
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APPENDIX 2 
PEOPLE INTERVIEWED 



1 . Case study Albert Heijn 
a. Training expert 

b. Store manager 

c. Department manager 

d. Assistant department manager 

e. Cashier 

f. Member of the Works Council 

2. Case study De Spar 

a. Manager of Internationale Spar Centrale BV 

b. Manager of Centrale Spar Nederland BV 

c. Head of the training department Schuitema 



d. Head of the training department Unigro 
Nederland BV 

e. Two independent Spar-entrepreneurs 
(store-owners) 

f. Two department managers in the stores 

g. Two sales assistants 

3. Case study in the DIY sector 

a. Personnel manager at BV Houthandel 
'Utrecht' 

b. Deputy director of Training Services & 
Consultancy (TSA) 

c. Deputy director of Research & Development 



a. Head of the training department 

b. Two store managers 

c. Department manager 

d. Sales employee 

e. Member of trie Works Council 



NV 



(OVD) 

d. A Formido franchisee 

e. A Formido employee 
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